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A foolproof ouide for making rum sours 


on 
4 


by Jerry and Anne Chase (who were taught at the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico ) 
( 


Te photographer SI upped us just as we wert sugar ind two ounces of Puerto Rican rum, 
tasting our first Puerto Rican rum sour Shake well with ice and strain into a sour ela 


Frankly. the rum sour surprised us. We knew Add a cherry and crown it with an orange slice. 


ibout the ordinary sour. Sometimes eood Neglect the orange slice if you like. but don't 

Sometimes humdrut 1. But the rum sour is a ever neglect to make your sour with the brilliant 

diflerent kettle of sunshine. The only secret is rum from Puerto Rico 

that wonderfully diflerent white Puerto Rican & pping Guidi Be ire those prouc j 

rum. “Light as laughter. Dry wil, as the Pieris Rican Row ee ee - 

advertisements sav. t buy rum. For a tree booklet of exeitin " 
\ Puerto Riean rum sour is a breeze to make reciy ri Ron Puerto [| Dept. ¢ 


You mix the juice of one lemor 
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TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN'T FIND HIM! No “‘if's’’ or ‘‘maybe’s" about great new TRIGz 


deodorant & TRIG checks perspiration odor — checks it up to 27 hours! & And 
not just by hiding it with flowery perfume ége TRIG checks perspiration, too — 
all day&e That's staying power & TRIG’s roll-on feature makes it the neatest, 
easiest-to-use man’s deodorant you ever laid hands on ge Get TRIG today! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc. at 540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill, Second-class 
November 30, 1959 postage paid at Chicago, Iilinois and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 
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Long Distance gets you 


to the man 


who can say “YES” 


Your telephone leads right to the 
man who can make the buying 
decision. 


“Our phones put us in touch with 
truck fleet operators all over the 
country,” says Alvin A. Leitman, 
vice president of Tire Mart, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla. “In each case, 
our phone gets us to the man who 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Boston to New York ....... 75¢ 
Philadelphia to Richmond, Va. . . 80¢ 
Jacksonville to Atlanta. . .... 95¢ 
Dallas to New Orleans . .... . $1.25 
Baltimore to San Francisco . . . . $2.50 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three minutes. 


Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


can say ‘yes’. We average one sale 
out of every three calls. And each 
of our telephone salesmen picks up 
about $6000 worth of orders a 
week. Phones are the best sales 
tools we have!” 


Is there a hard-to-reach pros- 
pect you'd like to sell right now? 
Try telephoning. 





Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


"BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


diem ume §=YOUR DEPENDABLE FRIEND...THE WORLD AROUND 





FOR MEN 
WHO EXPECT 
THE VERY 
BEST 





World travelers know it! Successful execu- of gleaming, dependable cars (featuring know you're coming with a local call to 
tives know it. Avis leads the way in per- brilliant new Fords!) in so many places. your nearest Avis office or Travel Agent. 
sonal Rent-a-Car services around the Why settle for less? There's an Avis Rent- You'll like the feeling of being expected. 
world! No one else offers you your choice a-Car office where you're going. Letthem And teletype reservation service is free! 


Now, charge Avis Rent-a-Car services with your Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, or Carte Blanche cards. Sheraton Hotel, air, rail, and other accredited charge cards are honored. Avis Inc. 18 Irvington St, Boston 16, Mass 
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REET hes 


The Color of Imperialism 
Sir: 

China wants to sit on the Roof of the 
World and in the process, she has only to 
hurt her “friend,” India. Has not Mao Tse- 
tung stated that the present aggression is 
only one of the many episodes in the long 
“friendship” between China and India? 

India has for long remained a convenient 
“friend” for China to enact her episodes 
upon; and still, ironically enough, it is In- 
dia’s tragic pair, Nehru and Menon, who 
would readily shield China’s attitude that 
yellow imperialism must replace white im- 
perialism in Asia, 

S. NADARAJA 
Pahang, Malaya 


Sir: 

How can an intelligent man like India’s 
Nehru fail to realize that Gandhi's doctrine 
of passive resistance could work wonders 
against an England with a conscience and 
yet fail disastrously against a Communist 
China which has no conscience? 

But perhaps Mr. Nehru does realize all 
too well. Perhaps he regards the situation as 
hopeless because his cherished neutrality has 
put him in a lonely and unenviable position. 

Joy E. Branp 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: 
I just want to remark that Nehru is either 
too stubborn or a fool. 
J. F. FLEMMING 
Curagao, N.A. 


True Blue Stu 
Sir: 

Congratulations, Your Nov. 9 cover story 
on Senator Stuart Symington was the most 
masterful exercise in subtle poisoning since 
the Borgias went legit. A truly fascinating 
blend of lux, veritas and hogwash. 

Ropert A. KIERSTEAD 
Newark, N.J. 


Sir: 

Re your cover portrait: even if we still 
can't put any of our hardware on the moon, 
we may yet have a chance to strike a telling 
blow for democracy with the world’s first 
green-haired President, 

JoHN ABBoTT 
Hayward, Calif. 


Sir: 

This country thrives on slogans. If we are 
going to get Stuart Symington nominated 
and elected, we will need a series of corny 





slogans to attract the attention of the casual 
voter. Slogans such as: 


“True Blue Stu 
Is the man for you!” 


Rospert W. WoNDREE 
Columbus, Ind. 


Hunkering Around the World 
Sir: 

Hunkering as practiced by the University 
of Arkansas students [ Nov. 9] brought mem- 
ories of childhood days in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, just before the turn of the century. 
Hunkering was the usual posture of the 
miners employed in a nearby colliery when, 
on a summer evening, they gathered in a 
ring to talk local politics or discuss the 
merits of their respective whippets. 

C, FRANKLIN ROTHERA 
Wollaston, Mass, 


Sir: 

These men are laborers used by the US. 
armed forces for minor construction work 
in 1945 on the island of Tinian. Most of 





them were of Korean descent, transported to 
the Marianas for use in the sugar-cane fields, 
I admired their ability to squat all day while 
Shaping the coral for the dwarf wall they 
were building. Even during their rest period 
they would hunker, sophisticated style. 
Henry H. ROTHMAN 

New York City 


Sir: 

Time is quite safe in saying that “hunkerin 
is not likely to be confined to Arkansas,” 
Anyone who has ever visited a Tokyo rail- 
way station has seen hunkerers, squatting as 
their ancestors have done for centuries. 

Grorce W. WALSH Jr. 
Fresh Meadows, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

Those Arkansas Ozark daddies didn’t in- 
vent hunkering. The yogi did, centuries ago. 
They refer to the posture as utkea sana, 

Mrs. TRENT SMITH 
Columbus, Ohio 


New Mayor in Salt Lake 
Sir: 

You rather goofed, but the news is good 
news all the same. J. Bracken Lee was six 
times mayor of Price, Utah [pop. 6,000] and 
not Salt Lake City, as reported in issue of 
Nov. 16. 

I welcome the fearless “Brack” as new 
mayor of Salt Lake City and know that my 
native city will be more lively during his 
regime. In fact it might not be a bad place 
to live again. 

James O. DEAN 
San Francisco 


Tie rather did goof.—Eb. 


The PX Affair 
Sir: 

I have just read your Nov. 9 article on 
the PX situation here in Seoul, Korea. This 
is an aspect of overseas operations that 
should be brought regularly to the attention 
of the American public. 

The most regrettable part of this recent 
episode is that a strong decision taken by 
American authorities was reversed. Such a 
reversal weakens the basic position of the 
US. in its relation with this country. 

The PX in Seoul still presents a problem 
awaiting solution. 

Mrs. C. E. GILiitanp Jr. 
Seoul, Korea 
Sir: 

I've spent two years in the Philippines, 
where the black-marketing is really some- 
thing. And what does the U.S. do to stop 
it? Nothing—it would be bad base relations. 

If the taxpayers knew what is going on 
overseas, they’d refuse to pay taxes, 

R. EAsTERWOOD 
National City, Calif. 


Governor Lawrence's Stand 
Sir: 

The Oct. 26 issue of Time has been called 
to my attention, in which it is stated: “The 
Democratic leaders of the big key states 
are still unimpressed, and some, notably 
Pennsylvania's Governor Dave Lawrence, are 
against the [Senator] Kennedy [presiden- 
tial] candidacy.” 

At no time have I made such an assertion, 
and it is not true. 

On the contrary, our feeling in Pennsyl- 
vania is that there are numerable outstanding 
men who will make excellent candidates for 
the Democratic nomination and fine Presi- 
dents, At no time, either in my thinking or 
in my statements, have I eliminated any of 
the potential Democratic nominees, and I 
do not do so now. 

Davin L. LAWRENCE 
Governor 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


"Substantially Unchanged" 


Sir: 

In your report on defense in the Nov. 9 
issue, reference was made to “the phasing 
out of the F-105.” To the best of my 
knowledge, this information was not exact. 
The 1960 fiscal budget does call for a re- 
duction of the monthly rate, but the overall 
number of aircraft to be produced in present 
U.S.A.F. programing is, we have been told, 
substantially unchanged. Further, no money 
has been appropriated beyond fiscal 1960 for 
any military products. We are of the firm 
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FROM SPACE TO GUARD YOUR FREE WORLD. As this missile nose 
cone makes its fiery fall, the knowledge it brings from space is safe inside. 
A special Monsanto plastic shields instruments from the savage heat (ap- 
proximately 25,000° F.) caused by friction as the cone re-enters the earth’s 


atmosphere. This is just one of many ways Monsanto research, working with 


others, serves you...in defense, industry and daily living. Monsanto 
emical Company, Industrial Service Department, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


Watch Monsanto's Science Documentary, 





Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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ARROW IMPROVES THE 
COTTON SHIRT WITH “DACRON” 


Wash ’n’ wear shirts made with 65% 
“Dacron’’* polyester fiber, 35% cotton 
e Are soft and luxuriously comfortable 
e Resist wrinkles... stay neat all day! 
e Need little, if any, touch-up ironing 
e Will remain wash ’n’ wear for life 
e Wear longer than all-cotton shirts. 
Five very good reasons to buy shirts of 
“Dacron” and cotton. See them today! 
Left, about $7.95; right, about $6.95. 


Du Pont's trodemork. Dy Pont mokes fibers, not the fobric or shirts show 


POLYESTER FIBER 


le us Fe 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





| opinion, based on the best knowledge avail- 
| able, that the Air Force is programing the 
F-105 through fiscal year 1961 and beyond. 
KEN ELLINGTON 
Vice President 
Republic Aviation Corp 


Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Open Door 
Sir 

Re “Open Door in Psychiatry” [which 
told of removing locks from mental-hospital 
doors as an aid to restoring patients’ health 

Nov. 16], may I congratulate you on 
2 fine article. As the son of Herman B. Snow, 
director at New York's St. Lawrence State 
Hospital, I am always glad to see my father 
recognized for the tremendous work he is 
doing in helping the mentally ill 

Davip SNow 

Syracuse 


Those Quiz Shows 


Sir 

Let us hope that the sordid revelations of 
Mr. C. Van Doren [Nov. 16] will sharpen 
the understanding of the public to the cosmic 
menace of our having placed such powerful 
media of communication as radio and tele- 
vision in the hands of the hucksters 

RicHarp T. Gore 

Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 
Sir 

How does NBC think it can right the 
nauseating mess by firing Charles Van Do- 
ren? It seems to me that he and all the 
others who succumbed to the tricky wooing 
of NBC and its sponsors were used as tools 
in the accomplishment of the latter’s selfish 
goals. The top brass should fire themselves 
Are we to believe the pap that they did not 
know what was going on? If they didn't, 
that is as bad 

Mr. & Mrs. Epwarp B. Rowan Jr. 
San Diego 


Apologia 


or 

My beloved P. T. Barnum biography, 
The Fabulous Showman, so diligently pur- 
sued and painstakingly written, has been 
slightly manhandled in your issue of Nov 
16, and I must come to its defense 

Your reviewer stated that the writing is 
“spotty” because I used the following two 
sentences: “Unashamedly, he wept. And then 
came the dawn.” Since this was undertaken 
| as a serious fun book, and I penned the 
| phrase “And then came the dawn” with 
| tongue in cheek and deliberate awareness of 
| its longevity, I was dismayed at your re- 
viewer's lack of respect for the venerable 
and the aged 

What troubles me is this: I am in the 
very midst of a new biography entitled The 
Twenty-Seventh Wife. In it, I find, I have 
used that honored Victorian phrase—“It 
would be best to draw a veil over the sub- 
ject.” But now, suddenly, I am uneasy. I 
write as I please, as do most authors of 
books. Yet, if this lovely cliché, like the one 
in Barnum, will bring the wrath of Time 
down upon me—I may reconsider, and write 
as you please 

Advise me. Should I remove the honored 
Victorian phrase from the new book before 
publication? I would prefer your answer be 
multiple choice: a) Yes, yes, yes; b) No, 
how very clever; c) Well, perhaps we'd 
better kick it around; d) Let's just draw 
a veil over the subject 

Until I have word from you, my pen is 
stilled 





IRVING WALLACE 
Los Angeles 


| @ Answer: (d).—Eb. 
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DILLAC "'V AND CREST" interpreted in Diamonds and Platinum BY CARTIER 


From the wonderful Cadillac vocabulary, we have selected 
“elegance” as the word that most fully characterizes the Cadillac 

of 1960. The car’s new styling is certainly elegant beyond compare. 
Its new interior luxury provides a feeling of elegance that can be 
sensed nowhere else in the world of motor cars. And even its 

new performance —smooth, quiet and effortless —might be summarized 
as “elegance in motion”. We suggest that you see and drive it 

for yourself. Once you have, we think you will agree 


that the word is “elegance” —and that the car is Cadillac! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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THANKSGIVING TIME HERE IN THE HOLLOW =] 

calls for laying in turkeys and country hams. 

And while we're enjoying our Thanksgiving dinners, 

we'll be counting among our blessings the many 

valued friends of Jack Daniel’s. Our best wishes 

to you all for the coming holiday season. 


Reprints are available up 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENN. © 1959, Jack Danie! Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


C2 


Bi FOF ey 


To keep up with the news, an intelligent human being has to watch 
the language. It lives and changes constantly, with the development 
of new words and expressions and new uses for old words and 
expressions. Keeping up with the language in this week's Time: 


aminotriazole. Bad for Thanksgiving. 
See Nationat Arratrs, The Cran- 
berry Boggle (Contd.). 


crotchet. A quarter note. See Music, 
Family Orchestra. 


dialytic parabiosis. A modern tech- 
nique reminiscent of 17th century 
experiments in blood transfusion. See 
Meoicine, Sheep's Blood Bath. 


Edsel (obs.). The wrong car in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. See 
Business, The $250 Million Flop, 


emerging peoples. New bureaucratic 
term for sensitive poor nations, re- 
placing underdeveloped countries. See 
Foreicn News, The First Battle. 


experience vapor. 
from which the 
boss can see with 
amazing clarity. 
See BuSINESS, 
The Greeting 
Card King. 


An executive fog 


gondola. A carrier 
to the fringe of 
space. See Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Descent to the Future. 


GONDOLA 


high wrangler. Cambridge University 
term for a top mathematician. See 
Books, Wrangler’s World. 


magnetohydrodynamics. The study of 
“plasmas” of ionized particles. See 
Scrence, Gas in the Generator. 





presence. Being there, but unofficially. 
See Foreign News, Extending the 
“Presence.” 


proim. A prime cut of meat in Brook- 

lyn that too often tastes like hawss- 
meat. See NATIONAL AFFAIRS, The 
Cheaters. 


red-dogging. The pursuit of a ball car- 
rier by a monstrous linebacker. See 
Sport, “A Man’s Game.” 


riding (also hyping), What a deejay 
does when he overplays a record for 
personal reasons, sometimes for pay- 
ola. See SHow Business, Facing the 
Music. 


syrup of human kindness. Sweeter and 
stickier than the milk. See THEATER, 
The Sound of Music. 


waffle. Doubletalk, or sometimes baf- 
flegab. See ForeiGn News, Without 
Waffle. 


wart hog principle. One wart hog 
probably looks just 
dandy to another. 
See Books, Clothes 
Make Mankind. , 


Whooping Congress- 
man. A migratory 
species of Washing- 
ton rera avis best known for raucous 
cries and laying eggs in exotic places. 
See Nationat Arratrs, The Scruta- 
ble Occidental. 


WART HOG 
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GIANT TIRE-TESTING WHEEL SIMULATES 80,000-LB. JET LANDING AT 300 MPH. ENGINEER CHECKS STRESSES AND HEAT BUILD-UP AT CONTROL PANEL 


U.S. Rubber Research gives the Armed 
Forces better tires to land on... gives 
you better tires to drive on! 


Every time a military jet comes in for a land- 
ing, the welfare of our nation, the safety of 
military personnel, as well as millions of dol- 
lars of aircraft, are riding on a set of tires. 

Those tires hit the ground at speeds that can 
melt rubber and set fabric aflame. 

They take impacts that could burst steel 
barrels—carry loads that could break the back 
of a girder. 

To produce tires that can withstand such 
punishment, we have been working closely 
with military aviation for many years. 

An example of our experience, research, 
testing facilities and construction know-how is 


one of the world's biggest tire-testing wheels. 

It stands 8 feet high, weighs 150,000 lbs., 
spins at 300 miles per hour and is powered by 
a 1,250 horsepower motor that could drive a 
locomotive. 

Here, jet plane tires can “land” every 20 
minutes—right in the laboratory—without risk 
to Armed Forces personnel or property. 

What's more, the experience gained in such 
research reflects itself in better U.S. Royal 
tires on your car. Better rubber. Better cords. 
Better construction. 

For example, did you know that nylon tire 
cord was first pioneered by U.S. Rubber for 
aircraft tires? 

In a very real sense, our engineers have their 
heads in the clouds...and their feet on solid 
ground...to bring you the safest, longest wear- 
ing tires for every truck and passenger need! 


U.S. ROYAL & TIRES 


Lb) Balted Sistes Rubber 


SUPER-SAFETY 8 


ONE OF THE NEW LOW PROFILE 
TIRES FOR PASSENGER CARS 
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Free literature and overseas delivery information on request 


~ The AUSTIN A40 is... one of the most stylish little cars in the U.S. today.”* Designed by 
famed Pinin Farina, built with superb British craftsmanship. It’s excitingly different to drive—alert, 
smooth, steady. Slip in behind the wheel. Big, wide doors let you do it easily. Leg-room and head- 
room to spare. It’s a dream to handle in traffic. Parking is child’s play. It hoards gas—more than 


p.o.e 


40 miles per gallon. Drive it home, fully equipped including heater, for as low as $1795 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris 


ind Riley cars. Represented in the U.S. by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP Dept. 16, 27 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. Sold and 


serviced in North America by over 1000 distributors and dealers *As reported in Automotive News 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Half a Throat or None? 


For the chronically hopeful, the 1959 
thaw in U.S.-Soviet relations, the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev visits and the march 
toward the summit, carry the promise of 
an enchanted spring of peace. But a re- 
markable number of show-me skeptics, 
foreign and domestic, are worried that the 
thaw may put the U.S. on even thinner 
ice in a cold war that has yet to end. 
Last week three experienced diplomatic 
weathermen contributed to a growing de- 
bate on the subject. Secretary of State 








Ex-SECRETARY ACHESON 
Wornings of thin ice... 


Christian A. Herter pledged the Eisen- 
hower Administration to careful negotia- 
tion and something called ‘“co-survival.”’ 
President Truman’s Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, warned against the perils 
of negotiation. And Mr. Cold War him- 
self, Nikita Khrushchev, proclaimed that 
he is certainly a man of peace, turning out 
guided missiles by the hundreds. 

Herter. The real meaning of the series 
of high-level meetings, said Herter in a 
speech to the National Foreign Trade 
Council in Manhattan, is that a new proc- 
ess of communication between East and 
West may be developing. “I say ‘may’ 
because only time can tell whether we 


shall have learned to talk somewhat less 
at cross purposes than in the past, and 
with better understanding of opposing 
points of view.’ Khrushchev, said Herter, 
had said there was a need for “a common 
language despite the ideological conflict to 
which he staunchly adheres. Many will 
find this hard to believe after the years 
of baffling doubletalk. Yet I believe that 
on certain fundamentals we can find a 
common language because we have a com- 
mon interest. That interest lies simply in 
the basic will to survive, shared by free 
men and Communists alike. 

“Thus, the one area in which a common 
language has best chance to grow is that 
of ground rules for the great competition 
which dominates our time—some rules of 
the game—to keep it within bounds set 
by the conditions of co-survival.” 

Acheson. Two days later, before an 
applauding group of NATO parliamentar- 
ians in Washington, Acheson implied that 
the Russians are interested principally in 
survival for Communists. “It is so easy 
to confuse or to use this word ‘negotia- 
tion’ as a cover for a surrender . lf to 
negotiate means to put the facade of con- 
sent upon a defeat, then I think it is not 
something which should recommend itself 
to us. The essential thing is what you 
confer about—not whether you should 
confer but what you confer about.” And 
what the U.S. is being asked to confer 
about now is disengagement of U.S. forces 
out of Berlin, Germany and Central Eu- 
rope—a longstanding Soviet objective. 

“What disengagement means is that the 
whole attempt to create a counterforce 
{in Europe] to the Soviet force is ended. 
We cannot create such a counterforce 
with ground forces in Europe and in the 
U.S. separated by the Atlantic Ocean... 
Khrushchev says, “This is a matter on 
which a compromise is possible. I don't 
have to cut all your throats; I only need 
to cut a half of your throat.’ This is the 
kind of thing into which we are being led 
by the incredible view that any sort of 
negotiation is good per se.” In only one 
area, said Acheson, can negotiation really 
benefit the West: hardheaded discussion 
of disarmament that aims toward shorten- 
ing the offensive “reach,” both nuclear 
and conventional, of the nations. 

Khrushchev. Meanwhile, back in Mos- 
cow, Khrushchev was making it plain that 
his policy of smiles means really no fun- 
damental change in Soviet affairs. “We 
were born Communists. We live as Com- 
munists, and we shall not die but we will 








keep going ahead as Communists . . . We 
are prepared to sink all rockets. But let 
me tell you—and may they take note of 
it abroad; I don't hide it—in one year 
a rocket factory has mass-produced 250 
rockets with hydrogen warheads.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Week of Reckoning 


Briefcase-carrying relays of U civil- 
ian and military leaders jogged into Au- 
gusta’s National Golf Club last week to 
assist vacationing Dwight Eisenhower in 
nailing down the framework of a balanced 








Robert Walker—The New York Times 
SECRETARY HERTER 
...in the enchanted spring. 


budget for fiscal 1961 (beginning next 
July 1). The week's first wave from Wash- 
ington, a Pentagon platoon led by Defense 
Secretary Neil McElroy, met with Ike 
for four hours in the National's trophy 
room, was firmly reminded that the armed 
forces must accommodate themselves to 
a fairly level rate of spending. Emerging 
from the key a decision to keep 
defense spending at about $41 billion 
(Time, Nov. 9). 

After the meeting, McElroy told news- 
men that the Air Force and Navy would 
each be cut by 5,000 men next year. Al- 
most casually, he raised the NATO-jarring 
prospect of eventual reduction of the 
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THE DEFENSE BUDGET 
Vast Funds Are Spread Too Thin 


ANY U.S. military men agree that $41 billion a year is 
enough to buy adequate defense for the nation, but few 
believe that the $41 billion-plus budget for fiscal 1961 is 
going to buy the best or even adequate defense. Though 
drafted over months of round-the-clock work by able plan- 
ners, the proposed defense budget leaves the U.S. with 
cause for rising worry over how much security it gets for 
its tax dollar. Reason: the 1961 budget, like many of its 
predecessors, represents slow compromise with the fast, un- 
compromising changes of modern-weapons technology. Re- 
sult: it spreads too thin over too many half-finished, half- 
good or plainly outdated programs, perpetuates costly ideas 
out of past wars, fails to concentrate spending upon the 
strict necessities of today and the future. 


WASTE BY STRETCH-OUT 


The new budget makes only token cuts in force levels, 
proposes to halt no major projects except nuclear power 
for aircraft carriers. The rising cost of arms is met mainly 
by the timeworn device of “stretching out” procurement 
and development schedules on hardware. The stretch-out 
looks fine on paper; it keeps programs alive at a reduced 
spending rate, preserves the same high-sounding force goals 
for the future—but only pushes the future farther into the 
future. Actually, in the day of inexorable change the stretch- 
out wastes more money than any other budget practice. It 
postpones operational dates on entire weapons systems be- 
yond the time when they are needed, or are effective, lav- 
ishes funds upon them long after obsolescence. Items: 

e@ The subsonic air-breathing missile was a sound concept 
before physicists found out how to fit a nuclear warhead 
into a ballistic missile. Had the Air Force’s air-breathing 
Snark been pushed to completion on its original schedule 
three years ago, it could have filled a gap in U.S. air 
strength. By the time the first (and only) Snark wing was 
put into operation this year in Maine, Soviet defenses had 
more than caught up with it. Counting total development 


costs ($740 million), the Snark is one of the most costly, 


wings ever formed. 

e@ The supersonic B-58 bomber, originally scheduled to begin 
operation last year, was designed to replace the obsolescent 
B-47. But the newly extended stretch-out means that the 
$2.2 billion spent on the B-58 may never lead to more than 
two or three wings, and they may be obsolescent before 
they are operational even in small numbers. 

© The Army’s Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile, a weapons sys- 
tem that would cost a record $13.5 billion to become effec- 
tively operational, drags along on $300 million year-to-year 
handouts. Promoted by Army as a solution to the near- 
impossible anti-missile defense role, Nike-Zeus gets neither 
the funds necessary for speedup nor the kill order recom- 
mended by its critics. One factor: the Pentagon, seldom 
free to make decisions that are purely military, fears the 
panic and congressional uproar that would be set off by ad- 
mission that the U.S. owns no hopeful anti-missile missile. 


OVERLAP IN WEAPONS 


Since a service's hardware affects the role it wins in strate- 
gy and gives it the backing of a powerful segment of indus- 
try, no branch willingly gives up a promising weapon in 
favor of a similar one developed by a competitor. The Army’s 
attempt to hold a place in space resulted in the Pentagon 
compromise to manufacture both the Jupiter (Army) and 
Thor (Air Force) intermediate-range ballistic-missile sys- 
tems. Today’s snowballing result is a duplication in produc- 
tion facilities, costly ground-handling equipment and train- 
ing, as Jupiters are being installed in Italy and Turkey while 
Thors go to Great Britain. In second-generation, solid-pro- 
pellant missiles, the Navy’s submarine-launched Polaris fits 


the same general specifications as the Air Force’s land-based 
Minuteman. By Pentagon estimates, $1.5 billion could be 
saved over the years by a combined program. Yet the two 
overlapping development programs continue. 

Other 1961 specifics: 
¢ The hard-based Air Force Titan ICBM, originally con- 
ceived as a back-up weapon in case of the failure of Atlas, 
offers little advantage now that Atlas is operational. The 
Titans programed for U.S. missile defense could be replaced 
by a beefed-up Atlas production schedule at an immediate 
saving of $400 million. 
¢@ The anti-bomber Bomarc B missile system, like its pred- 
ecessor Bomarc A, will likely become obsolete before it 
is operational (two or three years). It also overlaps the 
role of manned interceptors (F-102, F-104, F-106). In 
the light of the Soviet jump over bombers to ICBMs, inter- 
ceptors seem adequate for nonmissile air-defense needs, but 
Bomare’s billion-dollar program keeps right on abuilding. 
e The SAGE (for Semi-Automatic Ground Environment 
System) electronics net, designed to spot incoming enemy 
bombers for Bomarc and other antiaircraft weapons, “has 
already cost $1.2 billion, is not yet fully operational. In 
the 1961 budget, SAGE requests additional funds to harden 
(encase in concrete) some of its installations, presumably 
against missile blows, although SAGE itself will be useless 
in the missile age. 


COST OF PROCRASTINATION 


The longer a program is kept alive the more costly it 
gets, and the more money put into it the more difficult 
it is to kill—thanks to pressure from its partisans, from 
affected industry, from Congressmen. Items: 

e In the air-atomic age, the pushbutton big wars as well 
as the brushfire small wars must be fought with forces-in- 
being, cutting sharply the utility of the civilian reserves 
that were so effective in World War II and Korea. Active 
reserves of all three services are in better shape than they 
have been for generations; ¢.g., most of the Navy’s 135,000 
active reservists are organized in much-needed anti-subma- 
rine warfare units, but hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are wasted in keeping books on thousands of inactive re- 
servists whose future use to the nation is highly doubtful. 
© Reserve industrial capacity, important in World War II 
and Korea, will contribute little to the split-second crises 
of the future. But all three services, notably the Air Force. 
subsidize mothballed plants, keep others ticking over on 
weapons projects that duplicate projects or are obsolescent. 
© As missiles take over larger and larger sectors of defense, 
the Air Force will need fewer bases for manned aircraft. Air 
Force planners think that ten U.S. bases could be shut now 
without any appreciable damage, but they know congres- 
sional reaction might damage other sectors of the budget. 

There is plenty of justification for increased spending 
in many areas of the 1961 defense budget. Increased costs 
alone will boost the bill for personnel and hardware about 
$2 billion. And there are areas where more money is 
urgently needed—ranging from replacing of the Army’s 
obsolescent M-1 rifle (years behind the Russian rifle) to 
a drastic speedup in ICBM production and missile pro- 
grams. Knowing that they live in a world of compromise, 
local interest and indecision, the service chiefs figure they 
will need $43 billion to $44 billion to get the things they 
really need. Knowing that service chiefs always inflate their 
budgets, the budget keepers pare them down to $41 billion. 

The cut has forced the curtailment of some obsolete 
programs, but in general the 1961 budget will start again 
the whole process of stretch-out, overlapping and duplica- 
tion, and the U.S. will get much less than true value 
received for its defense dollar. 
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U.S.’s 650,000-man forces overseas. “It is 
possible over a period of time that other 
NATO countries will increase their con- 
tributions of strength, and that they may 
come to the conclusion that it might be 
to their own advantage that we deploy 
forces elsewhere.” But such a decision, 
McElroy indicated happily, would fall in 
some future budget maker's lap. On his 
return to Washington, he announced an- 
other economy: the second nuclear car- 
rier (forced on the Navy by Congress) 
would be conventionally powered at a sav- 
ing of $1oo million. 

Early next morning, Ike met for more 
than an hour with Civilian Space Boss T. 
Keith Glennan, who bid for a big increase 
over the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s present $500,575,000 
budget. Ike gave no sign of his response. 
No sooner had Glennan left than the 
President posted an order to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, summoning them to an 
8:30 a.m. meeting next day. Then, heed- 
ing a forecast of afternoon showers, Ike 
cut short morning paper work, laced on 
his golf shoes and headed off for the 
first tee. 

Strategy. rather than dollars and cents, 
was the Commander in Chief’s concern 
during the 24-hour meeting with the mili- 
tary leaders. (Even as he prepared to con- 
fer with the President, Army Chief of 
Staff General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, in a 
speech read for him in Manhattan, op- 
posed as “folly” sharp cutbacks in conven- 
tional forces.) Unlike last year, the mili- 
tary men were not asked to sign a public 
statement supporting the 1961 defense 
budget. 

Close on the heels of the Joint Chiefs 
were Budget Director Maurice Stans and 
Presidential Aide Robert Merriam, who 
reviewed nonmilitary spending with Ike. 
Stans also brought bad news: the hopeful 
forecast of $100 million surplus in fiscal 
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1960 would likely become a deficit be- 
cause of the steel strike. “The odds are 
swinging against a balanced budget this 
year,” said Stans, explaining that strike 
losses would reappear next year as profits 
taxable during fiscal 1961: U.S. spending, 
said he, would be about $81 billion next 
year—up at least $2 billion over fiscal 
1960. Hopefully, receipts would be up 
enough to leave a surplus of $1 billion as 
Ike's going-away present. 
Last week the President also 

@ Named four-star General Williston B. 
Palmer, deputy commander of U.S. forces 
in Europe, to the newly created post of 
chief of staff in charge of the U.S.’s $1.3 
billion foreign military aid program 





placed operation of the program under the 
Defense Department, left the State De- 
partment only the role of diplomatic guid- 
ance of military aid. 

@ Rejected as impractical the suggestion 


St. Louis Post-Dispa: 
“Wet, Tuat’s A Switcu! 


of Connecticut's Democratic Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd that ex-President Tru- 
man or other top Democrats be included 
in the President’s eleven-nation tour. Ike 
planned instead a White House breakfast 
conference with Democratic and Republi- 
can congressional leaders next week to 
discuss the trip. 


THE ATOM 
High Price of Suspension 


For 13 months President Eisenhower's 
Administration has imposed a voluntary 
ban on nuclear testing while negotiating 
with the Russians at Geneva on how to 
set up international controls—and the 
ban has been extended to Dec. 31. In 
U.S. atomic weapons laboratories and in 
the Pentagon last week, there were no 
doubts at all that the U.S. should get on 
with its testing program as soon as pos- 
sible. Reason: the nuclear-test morato- 
rium is now damaging the nation’s 
nuclear-deterrent power. 

The U.S.’s second generation of solid- 
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A Cotp Front From tHe Wuite Hovse 


fuel missiles, designed for mass production 
and mass deployment through the mid- 
1960s, must have smaller, higher-yield 
thermonuclear warheads to fit their small- 
er nose cones. The Navy's Polaris en- 
gineers managed to test their bird's initial 
warhead just before the moratorium, but 
could not test its higher-yield follow-up 
warhead; the Air Force’s Minuteman 
(see Scrence) and the Army’s Pershing 
are being developed at a cost of millions 
to fit warheads that have not been tested, 
and, under the moratorium, may not be. 
All these tests could be made _ under- 
ground without fallout. “Without further 
tests the development of our next gen- 
eration of weapons is stopped cold,” said 
a two-star general. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the top civilian bosses of the 
Pentagon all agree that testing should 
be resumed. 

They have another prime reason: after 
ten years of secret planning, the U.S. is 
on the verge of developing a true “clean 
bomb,” with enormous implications for 
both brush-fire war and big-war tactics. 
It is the neutron bomb, triggered by a 
fission process, topped off by a small 
hydrogen (fusion) explosion, designed to 
bombard enemy troops in a specific area 
with millions of fatal, invisible neutron 
“bullets.” The neutron bomb does not 
damage property, scatters virtually no 
radioactive fallout, cannot be detected. 
Friendly troops could enter the area 
shortly after the bomb had been used. 
And although the Soviets, to judge from 
published Russian scientific papers, have 
the capability for the neutron bomb, the 
U.S. cannot proceed from theoretical to 
test stage on the neutron bomb because of 
the test moratorium. 

Since there is no known way to identify 
nuclear explosions of small yield under- 
ground, the U.S. cannot know if the Rus- 
sians have really stopped tests. The Rus- 
sians have tested several high-energy shots 
this year, one in excess of Hiroshima 
size, and the U.S. has only the U.S.S.R.'s 
word that the shots were non-nuclear. 
Moreover, with their big-thrust rocket 
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engines, the Russians have the capability 
of testing nuclear warheads without de- 
tection in outer space, getting telemetered 
results much as they did from their moon 
shots. “We haven't quite lost this fight 
yet.”” said one knowledgeable nuclear sci- 
entist. “But we're in the position of having 
tied one hand behind our back and handed 
the other guy a ball bat.” 


BUREAUCRACY 
The Cranberry Boggle (Contd.) 


“*What could have been done more to 
my vineyard that I have not done?’”’ in- 
toned a worried cranberry merchant in 
Washington last week, taking /saiah (5:4) 
for his text. Bible-quoting George C. P. 
Olson, president of Ocean Spray Cranber- 
ries, Inc., the big growers’ cooperative, 
thus put it straight to Arthur Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, who threw growers and housewives 
into a panic the week before with his dec- 
laration—based upon mouse tests—that 
cranberries tainted with the weed killer 
aminotriazole might cause cancer (TIME, 
Nov. 23). Said Olson; “You have placed 
the entire cranberry crop of the U.S. 
under suspicion, and we are confronted by 
the situation where we are adjudged guilty 
and must prove our innocence.” 

Aiter hours of wrangling between indus- 
try lawyers and Government officials, both 
Flemming and the cranberrymen (who 
have already given up use of the chemical 
altogether) agreed to keep on testing sam- 
ples from cranberry lots. Products found 
free from taint were to be so labeled 
(Certified Safe, Examined and Passed), 
and freed for sale to housewives preparing 
for Thanksgiving. Obviously, not all of 
the 7o-odd million Ibs. of the holiday 
batch could be tested in time. Shoppers 
who could not find certified stocks at 
their grocers would have to take their 
chances with untested lots—if indeed the 
stores saw fit to sell them—or do without. 

HEW Secretary Flemming’s Food and 
Drug Administration was getting ready 
for another fight of the same sort last 
week—this time with the $80 million-a- 
year lipstick industry. FDA chemists 
charge that 17 different coal-tar dyes used 
in lipsticks caused either death or illness 
when fed to rats. The lipstick makers in- 
sist nonetheless that women never digest 
more than an infinitesimal speck of lip- 
stick, and that the FDA’s attack is grossly 
unfair. Probable next step: a public hear- 
ing to discuss FDA’s ban on the dyes, now 
scheduled to go into effect Jan. 6. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Scrutable Occidental 


There will always be a whooping crane, 
Deo volente. And there will probably al- 
ways be a whooping Congressman. This 
migratory species is recognized by its rau- 
cous cry and by its frequent fumbling, 
bumbling, freeloading flights to exotic 
lands, where it lays eggs of oddest shapes. 
A splendid example of this rara avis is 
Charles Orlando Porter, 40, Democratic 
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Congressman from Oregon’s Fourth Dis- 
trict, who returned last week from a fact- 
finding flight through the islands along 
the Asian littoral, a flight that created 
more embarrassment and consternation 
than a plague of gooney birds. 
Oregon-born ( Klamath Falls) Harvard- 
man (°41) Charlie Porter, a World War II 
Air Corps ground officer, settled down 
quietly on the lowly House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee after his 
election in 1956. But like others of the 
species, he soon discovered that interna- 
tional affairs could bring him fame of a 
sort and big headlines back home. The 
discovery came when he commendably 
tried to find out what had happened to 
one of his constituents, Pilot Gerald Les- 
ter Murphy. Murphy disappeared and was 
reported murdered after telling how he 





Japon Times 
Orecon’s CHARLES PORTER 
Have tux, will travail. 


piloted a plane that carried Basque Schol- 
ar Jests de Galindez to an appointment 
with death in the Dominican Republic 
(Tre, April 2, 1956 et seq.). 

Murphy was never found, but Charlie 
Porter found his role. After declaring war 
on Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
he next turned his attention to seething 
Cuba. When Fidel Castro invited a group 
of U.S. Congressmen to Havana on an 
expenses-paid inspection tour, only Porter 
and Harlem’s Adam Clayton Powell, an- 
other have-tux Congressman, accepted. 
But Castro turned out to be a’ disappoint- 
ment (“I've urged him from the first to 
shave his beard,” says Porter), and Porter 
thereupon looked around for new worlds 
to explore. 

Battle of Formosa. The Orient seemed 
promising. Porter, an outspoken advocate 
of recognition of Red China, decided to 
go to Red Peking. When the State De- 
partment repeatedly refused to validate 
his passport, Porter sued Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, charging violation 
of congressional rights—but prudently 








trimmed his travel plans to include only 
Formosa, Japan and Okinawa. His official 
mission was to interview civilian em- 
ployees abroad and report back to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on the state of their morale, but Porter 
clearly had bigger things in mind. Just 
before his take-off early this month, he 
proclaimed that Nationalist China’s Pres- 
ident “Chiang Kai-shek should be sent to 
an old soldiers’ home, preferably one with 
barbed wire around it,’ and sneeringly 
referred to the Chinese Nationalist armed 
forces as a “rubber dagger” and a “tooth- 
less tiger.” 

On his arrival in Tokyo Charlie Porter 
was understandably hesitant about going 
on to Formosa, At his request, Ambassa- 
dor Douglas MacArthur II made some 
discreet inquiries, assured Porter that he 
was still welcome. He was. Although 
Chiang was, unsurprisingly, too preoccu- 
pied to see him, the top officials of the 
Nationalist government turned out to 
greet Porter at a dinner at the home of the 
U.S. chargé d'affaires, on the day of his 
arrival, Sensing a certain “strain in the 
air,’ Porter opened the conversation jo- 
vially; “I suppose that if I convince you 
of my point of view, you'll all be shot.” 
A glacial silence descended on the party, 
and Porter returned to Tokyo next day. 

Battle of the Embassy. Back in Japan, 
Porter got in a row with able U.S. Am- 
bassador MacArthur at a private meeting. 
Calling in the press later, Porter charged, 
among other things, that MacArthur had 
attacked his position on Red China and 
had promised “to debate the issue back in 
the U.S.” Not so, retorted MacArthur; 
he had never suggested a debate. “Porter 
said I was being unfriendly and unco- 
operative,” said MacArthur. “He said, ‘I 
will take care of you.’ Retorted Porter 
as he prepared to fly home: “I still say 
MacArthur challenged me to a_ public 
debate, but the ambassador's excess of 
adrenaline unfortunately has clouded his 
vision and memory.” 

In the wake of Porter's memorable trip, 
his proposed recognition of Red China 
met with stony nonrecognition in the two 
places most concerned, “Crude interfer- 
ence in China’s internal affairs!” cried 
Radio Peking. ‘“Preposterous,” said Hong 
Kong’s pro-Nationalist newspaper, Shik 
Pao: “Our American friends should sober- 
ly think of the damage done to U.S. good 
will abroad by Porter's shallow views.” 


SPACE 
Lost & Unfound 


As a step toward the goal of sending a 
man into space with a high probability of 
getting him back alive, the Defense De- 
partment’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) set out early this year 
on a new venture: the Discoverer Pro- 
gram, to send satellites into orbit and 
then try to recover the payload capsules 
after they had made several trips around 
the earth. The Discoverer Program’s score 
up to last week: launchings, seven; satel- 
lites put into orbit, five; recovery at- 
tempts, four; recoveries, none. 
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From a launching pad at California's 
Vandenberg Air Force Base last week, a 
78-ft., two-stage Discoverer rocket soared 
skyward into a fine north-south polar 
orbit. The following afternoon, on its 
17th orbit, if things went according to 
plan, a remote-control signal would eject 
the 310-lb. payload from Discoverer 
VIII's orbiting second-stage rocket, and 
the capsule would fall earthward, slowed 
by a 30-ft.-wide parachute. 

Day after the launching, nine C-119 
Flying Boxcars, fitted with gadgets de- 
signed to snag the parachute in mid-air, 
took off from Hawaii's Hickam Air Force 
Base to hover over the target area. Two 
Navy recovery ships patrolled the ocean 
below in case none of the Boxcars man- 
aged to hook the parachute. Like its 
predecessors, the Discoverer VIII capsule 
was designed to float, flash lights and 
beam directional radio signals to guide 
the search. 

But the searchers detected no sign of 
the capsule. Sadly, they came to the bleak 
conclusion that the Discoverer Program's 
fifth recovery attempt had failed. 


ARMED FORCES 


Descent to the Future 

After ham and eggs one night last week, 
Air Force Captain Joe Kittinger, 31, drove 
up to a 2 a.m. rendezvous in the clear, 
cold New Mexico desert and methodically 
climbed into one of the strangest costumes 
ever worn by man. First he put on two 
suits of insulated, porous underwear, then 
a partial-pressure suit, heavy, quilted long 
underwear, standard Air Force flying suit, 
heavy G.L. socks, electrically heated socks, 
heavy woolen socks, rubberized boots 
(called Li'l Abners), nylon gloves, high- 
altitude pressure gloves. electrically heated 
flying gloves, glass-faced space helmet. At 
3:30 a.m. he lay down on a tarpaulin on 
the desert floor and began breathing pure 
oxygen. In just five hours, red-haired Jet 
Pilot Joe Kittinger, father of two chil- 
dren, holder of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for his historic balloon ascension 
to 96,000 ft. 24 years ago (Time, June 
17, 1957), Was to jump toward the earth 
from the fringes of space in the longest 
parachute leap in history. 

Blips & Survival. At o615. Kittinger 
climbed onto a flat-bed truck and squeezed 
into a small gondola that was strung 
from a huge plastic balloon. Harnessed on 
his back was an elaborate instrument kit 
(14-channel tape recorder for voice, heart- 
beat and respiration rates, time blips, 
temperature, etc.). On his left wrist were 
a rear-view mirror, a small box with built- 
in altimeter and stopwatch, and a survival 
knife and scabbard. To one leg was 
strapped a tiny receiver-transmitter radio, 
and on his back were two parachutes and 
an alternate oxygen system. 

Minutes later, Kittinger rose slowly in 
his gondola, “flying” his polyethylene bal- 
loon as expanding helium lifted it sky- 
ward. At each 5,000-ft. altitude mark, 
he checked by radio with ground-control 
technicians, monitored his instruments 
(“I certainly could not have died of bore- 
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dom”). Then, at 0831, Kittinger checked 
his altimeter: 76,400 ft. An officer on 
the ground radioed the countdown: “Joe, 
it’s X minus two minutes.” Then: “X 
minus one minute.” 

The Step. Kittinger ran down the final 
items on his checklist (e.g., disconnect 
electrical connections), then rose heavily 
from his seat. He faced the opening in 
the gondola and, as he says, “stepped 
out the door.” 

Through the thin,-104°F. air he fell 
freely, first face down, then atumble, then 
on his back—1,000, 5,000, 10,000 ft.— 
reaching a flashing terminal velocity of 
about 450 m.p.h. As he plummeted, he 
took readings on his instruments, and 
with cool self-possession, tape-recorded 


ow 


CRIME 
The Cheaters 


“So I buy this steak, see, an’ it’s sup- 
posed to be proim. Well, Alfred, he bites 
into it an’ he sez what kennel did you get 
this steak at, an’ I sez it’s proim an’ he 
sez, yeh, it’s proim hawssmeat. But whad- 
daya gonna do, they're all doin’ it.” 

“Veh, they all gotta big smile an’ a 
pounda thumb.” 


Jouncing their baby buggies as they 
commiserated, two Brooklyn housewives 
last week clucked bitterly over the news 
of a growing scandal in which they—and 
uncounted thousands like them—were the 
victims. Implicated in the first week's dis- 





JumpinG Joe Kirrincer at 76,000 Fret* 
On the edge of space, too busy to feel any feor. 


his “subjective reactions and observations 
of this interesting experiment.” On he 
dropped, like a stone into a void—until at 
an altitude of 12,000 ft., 2 min. 58 sec. 
and twelve miles after he had bailed out, a 
barometric device on his pack blew open 
his parachute, and he sailed slowly and 
safely to the ground. 

The historic fall, aimed at testing bail- 
out and recovery equipment for future 
spacemen, gave Kittinger a “very weird 
sensation. It was like a state of sus- 
pended animation. There was no apparent 
movement [at first], no noise; it was 
like stepping off a porch step but landing 
nowhere. Then, after 20 seconds, all this 
was changed. I knew I was falling, slow- 
ly accelerating to terminal velocity. Then 
came the tumbling, the sounds, the move- 
ment, the feeling of changes.” Added Joe 
Kittinger, with a grin: he was too busy 
to feel any fear. Besides, stepping out 
was really “the quickest way down.” 


closures by New York’s Commissioner of 
Investigation Louis Kaplan were at least 
100 butchers, a union president, the city’s 
director of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, and a bureau inspector. The 
crime: extortion of hush money from 
butchers who cheated their customers. 
Wires & Wax. The cheating was an old 
story. In the cheaper shops where the 
ignorant or the unwary traded, callous 
butchers were caught using a variety of 
methods. Some merely weighed their 
thumbs with the meat. Some attached a 
wire from the scale to a foot pedal that 
they controlled from below, or blocked 
the customer's side of the scale with 
canned goods, or laid meat on a long sheet 
of waxed paper, then pulled on the end 
of the paper to increase the weight read- 


* Photographed at the start of his leap by a 
fixed camera in the gondola, which later para- 
chuted to earth. 
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ing. Others weighed one cut of meat but 
substituted an inferior or smaller piece 
before they wrapped the package. 

It was during the course of question- 
ing butchers that Investigator Kaplan’s 
agents uncovered the extortion ring. 
Butcher Manny Seligman, for one, ex- 
plained how it worked. He had been sum- 
monsed for short weighing by an inspector 
from the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, and he turned up as ordered at bu- 
reau headquarters. There, suave, mouse- 
browed Director Frederick J. Loughran 
and Inspector Bert Smith told him about 
a “new system.” Seligman was simply to 
pay Loughran ‘‘a couple of thousand dol- 
lars” to kill the summons. When he pro- 
tested, an inspector told him: “If you 
don’t pay up, you will have to give 16 
ounces to the pound, and you know you 
can’t exist that way.” 

By way of compromise, Seligman prom- 
ised to pay a $60 monthly bribe, was 
assured that he would no longer be both- 
ered with summonses; if by chance he 
was ticketed by another inspector who 
was not in on the take, Seligman was told 
that Loughran would overlook it. In this 
way, according to testimony, Loughran 
and some of his crooked aides, helped by 
President Emanuel Lapidus of the 600- 
member Salesmen and Poultry Workers 
Union, swung butchers into line, wrapped 
up what Investigator Kaplan rates as 
“millions of dollars” over a period of at 
least 18 months. The butchers in the 
“club,” some of whom were doing a busi- 
ness of $10,000 to $15,000 a week, con- 
tinued to rob their customers blind. 

Give & Take. Union President Lapidus 
copped a guilty plea on charges of extor- 
tion. Boss Loughran (who ironically had 
won a reputation for his exposés of rack- 
ets in retail businesses) was haled be- 
fore a county grand jury, fired from his 
$8,250-a-year job and arrested on charges 
of extortion. Investigator Kaplan prom- 
ised that the butcher exposé was only 
beginning. “The protection club was all 
over New York,” said he. “There are 
5,326 butchers in the city. You will have 
to guess at how many were involved, 
especially in depressed areas, where it 
hurts the little housewives the most.” 

In the midst of the curbstone babble, 
a Brooklyn cab driver shrugged: “It’s a 
corrupt city. You gotta expect things like 
this. Everybody in this city has his hand 
out. Everybody’s takin’. Nobody's givin’.” 


In Cold Blood 


The show-place farm of Herbert Clut- 
ter, set in the peaceful, prosperous, 
picture-book country west of Garden City, 
Kans. (pop. 11,000), seemed the nation’s 
least likely setting for cold-blooded, me- 
thodical murder. And the Clutter family 
seemed the nation’s least likely victims. 
Herb Clutter, 48, a well-heeled wheat- 
grower, was just about the most promi- 
nent man in the region. He was chairman 
of the Kansas Conference of Farm Or- 
ganizations and Cooperatives, a former 
member of the federal Farm Credit Board, 
a civic leader who headed the building 
committee that got Garden City’s new 
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Methodist Church translated from hope 
into brick. His wife Bonnie was active in 
the Methodist Women’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service. The Clutters’ well-behaved, 
teen-age children, Kenyon and Nancy, 
were popular, straight-A students at the 
local high school. Both were scheduled to 
receive 4-H awards at last week's Finney 
County 4-H Achievement Banquet. 

They never collected their prizes. 

One by One. Every Sunday the Clut- 
ters took two neighboring farmers’ teen- 
age daughters to the Methodist Church in 
Garden City, seven miles from the Clutter 
farm. When the two girls knocked on the 
door of the Clutter house on Sunday 
morning last week, nobody answered. The 
only explanation they could think of 
seemed comically out of character: the 


Curtis Studio 
Tue Clutter Famity 


Death came coolly, and cluelessly. 


normally early-rising Clutters had over- 
slept. Finding the door open, the two girls 
went inside, ambled upstairs to wake 
Nancy. At the top of the stairs, they 
froze: Nancy was lying on her bed, her 
hands tied behind her back, her face man- 
gled and bloody. Screaming, the girls 
turned and ran. 

County Sheriff Earl Robinson and Gar- 
den City police found the other bodies: 
Wife Bonnie in an upstairs bedroom, Herb 
Clutter and his son Kenyon in the base- 
ment. The killers had murdered coolly, 
systematically. They had bound their vic- 
tims hand and foot with nylon cord, 
gagged Nancy with a scarf and the others 
with two-inch-wide adhesive tape. Then, 
one by one, they had slaughtered the 
Clutters, shooting each in the face with a 
shotgun held a few inches away. Before 
or after shooting Herbert Clutter, the 
murderers had cut Clutter’s throat. What- 
ever terrible rage seethed inside them, 
the killers had kept their twisted wits; 


they had ripped the house’s two tele- 
phones from their wall jacks, and when 
they departed took with them not only 
the shotgun but the fired shells. 

Ten Miles. The sheriff and the Kansas 
Bureau of Investigation were baffled. The 
crime seemed motiveless. So far as the 
citizens of the region knew, Clutter had 
no enemies. Searchers found no sign of 
robbery: jewelry and a wallet in plain 
view had been left untouched. An exam- 
ining physician certified that mother and 
daughter had not been sexually molested. 

The killers had left no clues behind. 
The cord and tape they used to bind and 
gag their victims were stock items that 
could have been purchased in any town in 
the U.S. There were plenty of finger- 
prints around, but the house of the busy, 
friendly Clutters had been “like a railroad 
station,” as a neighbor put it, and the 
prints could have belonged to any of 
numerous visitors. One thing seemed cer- 
tain to the Clutters’ friends and neigh- 
bors: so methodical a crime could not 
have been committed by strangers who 
came upon the farm by chance. ‘When 
this is cleared up,” said Clutter’s brother, 
“I'll wager it was someone from within 
ten miles of where we now stand.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Poll Vaulting 


On his swing through Oregon, Presiden- 
tial Hopeful Nelson Rockefeller sprayed 
just a whiff of doubt that Vice President 
Richard Nixon could win enough inde- 
pendent and Democratic votes to win the 
presidential election (Time, Nov. 23). Last 
week, in a visit to Rhode Island, he con- 
ceded that Nixon “probably” could win 
the election if it were held today. But, he 
added, ‘“‘we can’t foresee now what the 
circumstances will be a year from now.” 

Rocky's retreat came in the nick of 
time. Last week’s Gallup polls showed the 
Vice President well ahead and gaining 
when matched against either the Demo- 
crats’ first runner, Massachusetts’ Jack 
Kennedy, or the noncampaigning ghostly 
challenger, Adlai Stevenson. 

The Nixon-Kennedy race, according to 
Gallup: 


July August November 
Kennedy 61% 52% 47% 
Nixon 39% 48% 53% 
Against Stevenson: 
July August November 
Stevenson 56% 49% 44% 
Nixon 44% 51% %e 
Unsurprisingly, Californian Nixon's 


greatest strength was in the Midwest and 
Far West, where he was running 55 to 45 
ahead of Jack Kennedy. In Kennedy’s 
own East, the gap was narrower, but 
Nixon led Kennedy, 52 to 48. Only in the 
South was Kennedy out front, but in that 
traditionally Democratic heartland, his 
margin was close enough to make a Dem- 
ocratic handicapper’s hands grow clammy: 
Nixon, 48% ; Kennedy, 52%. 

And against Stevenson, the odds were 
greater: Nixon trailed by 49 to 51 in the 
South, led by a shoo-in margin of 57 to 
43 in all other parts of the country. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
To the Roots 


Attorney General William P. Rogers, 
heavily occupied with civil rights legal- 
isms during his two-year tenure, last 
week angrily tongue-lashed the Missis- 
sippi grand jury that ignored evidence 
uncovered by the FBI after the lynching 
of Mack Charles Parker last April (Tre, 
Nov. 16). The grand-jury performance, 
said he, “was as flagrant and calculated a 
miscarriage of justice as I know of.” The 
grand jury's failure to return indictments 
for the Negro’s murder showed the need 
for a new federal “criminal statute” to 
protect civil rights. “The nation will be 
shocked at the State of Mississippi's re- 
fusal to act,” said he, when the U.S. 
presents its case before a federal grand 
jury in Biloxi next month. 

Already pressing voter-registration suits 
against Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana, 
the Justice Department last week set out 
for the first time to uphold the right of a 
Negro to vote in a local election, Moving 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, the 
U.S. filed suit in Memphis federal court 
challenging a hoary custom of white Dem- 
ocrats in solidly Democratic Fayette 
County, Tenn.—the no-Negroes Demo- 
cratic primary election conducted a year 
before each general election, Since in 
Fayette County the primary is the only 
real contest, the U.S. argued that Negroes 
are disfranchised by being barred. 


LABOR 
Struggle in Dixie 


Hymning the gospel of unionism with 
tent-revival fervor, goo millworkers in 
Henderson, N.C. (pop. 14,500) last week 
observed the first anniversary of their 
strike against the Harriet-Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills with hand-clapping choruses 
of Onward, Christian Soldiers and Soli- 
darity Forever. Carrying U.S. and Confed- 
erate flags, joined by hundreds of gift- 
bearing sympathizers, members of Locals 
$78 and 584, Textile Workers Union of 
America, jammed Henderson's National 
Guard armory, raised the rafters with 
well-tuned pentecostal voices and stood 
reverently as Mrs. Nannie Hughes, a mill- 
worker for 45 years, besought the Al- 
mighty. “Dearest Lord,” implored Grand- 
mother Hughes in an eight-minute pray- 
er, “look especially into the heart of one 
so hard and bitter.” 

Everybody knew that the Lord was 
supposed to soften the heart of John 
Downcy Cooper Jr., 69, owner and son of 
a founder of the Harriet-Henderson mills. 
Long regarded with paternal affection by 
his employees, old “John D.” unexpected- 
ly scuttled the key compulsory-arbitra- 
tion clause of a 14-year-old contract a 
year ago. The A.F.L.-C.1.0. Textile Work- 
ers (who made no counter demands) were 
convinced that they were up against old- 
fashioned union-busting in a state where 
their toe hold was all too shaky. Reluc- 
tantly, they pulled 1,000 workers from the 
mill in a strike that has since ripped apart 
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Jim Thornton—Durhom Herald-Sun 


STRIKING MILLWORKERS AT ANNIVERSARY RALLY 


Donger f 
what once a quiet, tight-woven 
community in what begins to look like a 
lost cause. 

Long Division. In mid-February, John 
D. reopened the mills with nonunion 
workers, mostly farmers recruited from as 
far away as Virginia. Despite the presence 
of more than too state highway patrol- 
men, violence flared at the mill 
Coming in the role of peacemaker in 
March, Governor Luther H. Hodges, him- 
self a onetime textile executive, helped 
to achieve a settlement, publicly accused 
Cooper of “misleading” him when the set- 
tlement blew up. In May, behind the bay- 
onets of 300 National Guardsmen, the 
mills resumed three-shift production, with 
fewer than 100 union members at work. 


was 


gates. 


Billy Dennis—Henderson L 
MILLOWNER JOHN Cooper JR. 


Death to a clause. 


ror o couse. 


Almost nightly explosions and the crack 
of rifles along the highway were the 
union's response. Surprisingly, only one 
person was seriously injured. 

Quiet but tense since the militia with- 
drew in August, Henderson is divided be- 
tween the dogged strikers and the rest of 
the city—which just wishes the strike 
would go away. High School Principal 
Frederick R. Kesler believes “a lot of 
things have been said in this town that 
will take a long time to heal,” worries 
that the strike may erect a permanent 
wall of hatred between children from the 
town and the mill villages. Scripture- 
quoting West Virginia—born Boyd Payton, 
st, Textile Workers’ director for the 
Carolinas, keeps his remarkably loyal 
Bible-belt flock together with reminders 
of the old Confederate heritage, likens 
the strikers to “those who followed Petti- 
grew, Pender and Pickett to the heights 
of Gettysburg.” 

Short Future. But like Gettysburg, the 
strike may end in strategic retreat. John 
D.’s mills are prospering. his spindles 
whirring with 500.000 Ibs. of carded yarn 
weekly, and he plans a half-million-dollar 
expansion program. (“It was a damned 
expensive thing, all this trouble, but it 
was worth it.”) Next month, when state 
unemployment insurance (as high as $32 
a week) runs out, the Textile Workers 
must spend $12,000 a week to feed and 
shelter 750 strikers who have not found 
temporary jobs. Strike expenses have al- 
ready soared over the $600,000 mark. The 
union must soon decide whether to court 
bankruptcy by staying or suffer a devastat- 
ing psychological blow by withdrawing. 

Last week the sympathetic Raleigh 
and Observer sounded the death 
‘ll: “For all practicable purpose, the 
union is busted irrevocably.” Said Nan- 
nie Hughes to a reporter; “I’m still hop- 
ing that somewhere, somehow, God will 
find a way.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FOOD 
The First Battle 


In the up-to-date comfort of a vast 
glass-and-marble honeycomb on the edge 
of Rome, the U.N.’s 77-nation Food and 
Agriculture Organization met last week to 
talk about hunger. Binay Ranjan Sen, 
the former Indian diplomat who had just 
been re-elected FAO's director general, 
called for a speedup in “the fight against 
hunger and malnutrition,” and touched 
the world on one of its rawest nerves. 

Not since 1798, when the Rev. Thomas 
Malthus gloomily concluded that “the 
power of population is indefinitely greater 
than the power of the earth to produce 
subsistence for man,”’ had Western states- 
men and thinkers been so preoccupied 
with the physical problem of feeding the 
world’s people. At the Rome meeting, 
British Historian Arnold Toynbee apoca- 


FAO's Sen 


lyptically declared: “Sooner or later food 
production will reach its limit. And then, 
if population is still increasing, famine 
will do the execution that was done in the 
past by famine, pestilence and war com- 
bined.” In Washington, NATO Secretary 
General Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
wanted the Western allies to do something 
useful about “the demand of the poor 
countries.”” He and others saw it as more 
than a problem of cold-war advantage. 
Recently Dwight Eisenhower remarked: 
“T believe that the problem of the under- 
developed nations is more lasting, more 
important for Western civilization than 
the problem of Soviet-Western differences. 
There are 1,700,000,000 people that today 
are living without sufficient food, shelter, 
clothing and health facilities. Now they 
are not going to remain quiescent. They 
are just going to have an explosion if we 
don’t help.” 

Acorns & Juniper Berries. With 208 
babies being born every minute, the popu- 
lation of the world is expected to increase 
by about 49 million people in 1959, may 
well jump from the present 2.8 billion to 
more than 6 billion by the turn of the 
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century. And because the first impact of 
modern medical techniques on a primitive 
society is a startling drop in the death 
rate, the bulk of this explosive population 
increase has occurred in the underdevel- 
oped nations: the combined population of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America has in- 
creased by 600 million since 1936, is 
expected to jump another billion by 1980. 

Today. two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation lives in areas that produce only 
one-third of the world’s food. In parts of 
Algeria in the weeks just before harvest, 
peasants and their families subsist on 
acorn biscuits or boiled juniper berries. 
In Latin America, per capita agricultural 
production is nearly 6% lower than it 
was before World War II, and in Asia 
it is 10% lower. 

As economists are quick to point out, 
all this does not justify well-meant out- 
cries about “millions of starving people,” 
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Wanted: an alternative to famine, pestilence and war. 





nor is there as yet any sign that the 
world’s capacity to produce food is di- 
minishing. Though FAO statistics show 
that between 7,000 and 9,000 people die 
of malnutrition every day, actual famine 
nowadays occurs only in isolated pockets. 
The annual increase in total world food 
production is running just ahead (about 
2%) of the increase in population. 

The Rice Eaters. On average, the num- 
ber of calories consumed by Asians, Afri- 
cans and Latin Americans has increased 
since World War II. What has changed is 
the unwillingness of poorer peoples to ac- 
cept undernourishment. Said an Indo- 
nesian delegate to the FAO conference: 
“More Indonesians are eating rice than 
ever before. The result is that more 
Indonesians want it. People who have 
never had rice before have decided that 
they like it.” 

The jargon phrase for this is “the revo- 
lution of expectations,” and it has re- 
sulted everywhere in solutions that do not 
solve. Poorer nations simply eat more, 
and either cut down on their agricultural 
exports or import food. Asia, excluding 
Red China, now imports about ro mil- 


lion tons of grain a year. But the result is 
less foreign exchange in the coffers of 
most Asian nations, and less capital for 
needed economic development. 

What can be done to break this “cycle 
of poverty”? Among professional students 
of the food problem, the fashionable 
answer is that proposed in Rome last 
week by Arnold Toynbee: ‘Conscious 
efforts to keep the birth rate under con- 
trol.’ The catch in birth control, as Toyn- 
bee himself admitted, is that “the initia- 
tive is in the hands of the world’s private 
citizens,” and planners have so far been 
unable to break down what he regards as 
a combination of instinct, ignorance, cus- 
tom and religious belief that keeps the 
“underprivileged” defiantly reproducing 
when planners wish they wouldn't. So far, 
the only Asian nation that has succeeded 
in reducing its population growth has been 
Japan, and to do so, the Japanese resorted 
to legalized abortion. 

If so much of the world is undernour- 
ished, why does the U.S. not empty all 
those shiny storage bins? Why don’t other 
nations, such as Canada and Australia, 
join in distributing their food surpluses 
freely to the world’s hungry? The U.S. 
last year sent India 34 million tons of 
wheat. Since 1954 the U.S. has furnished 
such nations as Italy, Tunisia, Korea, 
India and Formosa with about $1.8 billion 
worth of food, either as gifts or in return 
for payment in local currencies. 

This represents just about all that can 
be usefully given away, says a senior U.S. 
Agriculture Department official. He argues 
that most poor nations (the polite expres- 
sion used to be underdeveloped countries, 
but now planners speak of ‘emerging peo- 
ples”) lack the distribution system neces- 
sary to get large quantities of free food 
to the people who need it—partly because 
their governments have not yet accepted 
moral responsibility for ensuring that ev- 
ery citizen should get an adequate diet. 
“And if the U.S. offered to construct such 
a distribution system,” adds the official 
drily, “I do not think such men as Nehru 
and his Cabinet ministers would take 
kindly to our giving them a lesson in 
morals.” 

But even if all the U.S.’s anticipated 
food surplus for 1959 was distributed, it 
would amount to the equivalent of about 
two teacups of rice every 17 days for each 
of the world’s undernourished people. A 
food dole would alleviate but would not 
remedy the poverty. 

The Technological Trap. For FAO's 
Binay Sen, the primc answer to the 
world’s hunger lies not in birth rate or 
food giveaways but in the diffusion of 
advanced agricultural techniques—chem- 
ical fertilizer, better seeds, soil improve- 
ment. To persuade the conservative, gen- 
erally illiterate peasants of Asia or Africa 
to learn and adopt such techniques will, 
as Sen admits, require years, perhaps dec- 
ades, of effort. And agricultural technol- 
ogy by itself will not solve the world’s 
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food problem. The kind of productivity 
which enables one U.S. farmer to feed 22 
people would create economic chaos in a 
nation where two-thirds of the population 
remain farmers. Unless it is accompanied 
by a general increase in national pros- 
perity, an increase in agricultural produc- 
tion is a delusion—as the U.S. has learned 
in Greece, where the work of a U.S. agri- 
cultural advisory mission has presented 
the country with an unsalable surplus of 
wheat, rice and tobacco. If the gap is not 
to widen, if undernourished peoples are 
ever to achieve Western standards, there 
must be a process of economic develop- 
ment inside the poorer countries so that 
increased industrialization will create a 
market for increased farm production, 

It is here, as President Eisenhower and 
others have emphasized, that the West can 
best help. By supplying others with cap- 
ital, the West may be able to help them 
achieve more speedily what it took Japan 
go years to accomplish—the transition 
from a purely agricultural nation to an 
industrial-and-agricultural nation whose 
citizens can now clearly foresee the day 
when they will all enjoy an adequate diet. 

No injections of Western capital, how- 
ever massive, will have any lasting effect 
unless their recipients impose upon them- 
selves political and economic discipline. 
And in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
there is still a painful dearth of leaders 
with the courage or wisdom to try to im- 
press upon their people that national 
prosperity cannot be a gift from outsiders, 
that it can only be achieved by prolonged 
effort and by investing the fruits of to- 
day's self-denial in tomorrow's production. 
This, though no one in Rome last week 
dared say it in so many words, is the 
first battle that must be won in Binay 
Sen’s fight against hunger. 


FRANCE 
The Grand March 


Like the high drama that it is, the 
Fifth Republic of France has its 
manding star, but it also has a supporting 
cast around Charles de Gaulle that is 
determined to maintain the mystical sense 
of grandeur. “We will try to accomplish 
the dream of France,” declared Novelist 
André (Man's Fate) Malraux, after tak- 
ing over as Minister of State in Charge 
of Cultural Affairs, “to give back life 
to its past genius, to give life to its 
present genius, and to welcome the genius 
of the world.’ Last week as Malraux rose 
to explain his unprecedented cultural 
budget to the National Assembly, the 
nation got its chance to see how well 
the dream was faring. 

There had been times when Culture- 
master Malraux came dangerously close 
to satire in describing the accomplish- 
ments of France—‘the powerful 
lighthouse in the world, the largest hangar 
for airplanes, the most modern goods 
station, the highest road over a dam . 

And sometimes it was hard to talk about 
grandeur in the most skeptical and free- 
thinking nation in the world. The moment 
he became official, Malraux lost 








com- 
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some 
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Poris-Match 


MALRAUX WITH THE De GAULLES AT THE ODEON 
With a dream of glory to go with the genius. 


caste among all those passionate or cyni- 
cal Left Bank defenders of the right 
and the duty—of Art to be anti-official. 

The Battler v. the Kid. Having no 
power outside the authority to allot cer- 
tain star subsidies, Malraux set out to 
rehabilitate the French theater. At the 
Comédie Frangaise, he complained, stand- 
ards had fallen so low that there were 
only six performances of Racine to 113 
of a couple of frothy farces by a roth 
century playwright, Eugéne Labiche. “Let 
us have Labiche,”’ said Malraux tolerant- 
ly, “but not at the expense of Racine.” 
From then on, as Paris-Presse put it, the 
lines were drawn between “ ‘Kid’ Labiche 

‘Battling’ Racine.’’ Malraux snatched 
the Odéon theater out of the clutches of 
the weary Comédie Francaise, put it into 
the hands of talented Actor Jean-Louis 
Barrault. Nobel Prizewinner Albert Camus 
got his own theater too. But although De 
Gaulle and his wife are people of austere 
and devout feelings, even Malraux's critics 
concede that Malraux has not tried to 
censor sex or demand uplift.* 

Malraux also decreed: let there be 
circuses—and staged the most dazzling 
Bastille Day celebration France had ever 
seen. In fact, never since Napoleon had 
government and culture so complemented 
each other. When Giraudoux’s Electre 
opened, Paris critics were officially re- 
minded that a French head of state has 
the privilege of seeing all new perform- 
ances first; so, in “deference to General 
de Gaulle,” the critics should hold up 
their first-night reviews until he could 
get to the theater on the second night. 
The grand opening of the opera fortnight 


a film called Les Liaisons 
which the government decided was 
could be 
France, where it is packing ‘em in 


The only exception 
Dangereuses 
shown in 


too sexy for export but 


ago, where Maria Callas had once com- 
plained, “I am not going to sing in those 
dusty décors,”’ was the most glittering in 
history. Outside, the Republican Guard 
stood with sabers drawn while onstage 
Carmen was performed with the aid of 
4o horses and a monkey. “In one swoop,” 
said Malraux last week, “the opera re- 
captured its place among the great lyric 
theaters.” 

"Is This Admissible?" Last week, in 
its new culture budget, Malraux’s min- 
istry asked for ten times the previous 
year's outlay for dazzlement to allow 
for fitting commemoration of the rooth 
anniversary of union of France with Nice 
and Savoy, the birth of Raymond Poin- 
caré, the 200th anniversary of Rouget de 
Lisle (La Marseillaise), and the 4ooth 
of the Duc de Sully. Unhappily, the 
amount allotted to the upkeep of Ver- 
sailles would hardly be enough to pro- 
tect it from the weather. “And just 
think,” added one Deputy, “in 1959 the 
oldest museum in Europe, devoted to 
prehistoric times, is still without elec- 
tricity. Is this admissible in a country 
with a high culture like ours?” 

Then there was the problem of the 
overcrowded Louvre. For 80 years, Mal- 
raux told the Assembly, there had been 
talk about bringing scores of stored treas- 
ures out into the open. But one of the 
paintings in question was 34 yds. long. 
“It is rolled up,” sighed Malraux. “No 
one knows how anybody managed to get 
it into the place it is. It can be got out 
only through the window, and to know 
what it is, it will have to be photographed 
by helicopter.” (His curiosity aroused, 
the Louvre’s director decided on a radical 
step—he made a 3-ft.-wide incision in 
the canvas, discovered it was one of those 
popular roth century panoramas repre- 
senting the tomb of Sir Peter Warren at 
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Westminster Abbey and “of no artistic 
interest.” ) 

Nevertheless, the National Assembly, 
without a dissenting voice, gave Malraux 
the extra $10 million for his budget. For 
the glory thus bought would not be that 
of France alone. “I have traveled the 
breadth of Latin America, which is calling 
for France,” cried Malraux. “There exist 
at this moment, in the division of the 
world, a world which knows what it wants, 
and that is Marxism, and a world which 
does not know what it wants, and which 
hopes in all directions. Half this world 
puts its hope in France. We are not the 
ones who went to Latin America to say 
that we called for French ‘leadership.’ 
It is Latin America that said to me: 
‘What is France doing? The day Paris 
fell we put our buildings in mourning. 
The day Paris rose again we sang in 
the streets.’”’ 


At the Bedside 


Since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, when fanatics proclaimed that they 
had dethroned God and placed Reason 
on the ramparts of heaven, Frenchmen 
have struggled over the deathbeds of 
famous men. Stories, some apocryphal 
and some authenticated, tell of the last 
moments of such famed skeptics as Aris- 
tide Briand, Paul Valéry, Voltaire and 
André Gide. Last week the battle was 
once more joined over the final hours 
on earth of Edouard Herriot, who had 
done as much as anyone to insist on the 
separation of church and state, and had 
fought tirelessly against church control 
of public education in France. 

The longtime leader of the Radical 
Socialist Party, a gourmet and bon vi- 
vant, Herriot was for 52 years mayor 
of Lyon, five times minister, and three 
times Premier of France. An inveterate 
joiner (some 300 organizations), Herriot 
was so outraged by the Russian rape 
of Hungary that he resigned from the 
Franco-Soviet Friendship Society—and 
when he asked the name of the society's 
president, to address his resignation to, 
he discovered it was himself. 

Recumbent Wishes. In 1957, full of 
years, Herriot died at 84. Ex-Premier 
Guy Mollet called him “the very incarna- 
tion of the Republic.” Said ex-Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France: “For 34 years I 
have admired, followed and loved him.” 
Herriot’s free-thinking friends were at 
first startled, and then indignant, to hear 
that on his deathbed, Lifelong Agnostic 
Edouard Herriot had gone back into the 
Roman Catholic Church, and been buried 
with church ritual. 

Last week the dispute came to open 
warfare. The first barrage was laid down 
by Biologist Jean Rostand, 65, who re- 
putedly knows more about frogs than 
any man alive, and who had been elected 
to Herriot’s vacant seat in the Académie 
Francaise. Wearing the academy's braided 
uniform and cocked hat and with a sword 
dangling awkwardly at his side, Rostand, 
as custom requires, used his acceptance 
speech to eulogize the academician whose 
place he took. Herriot’s last moments, 
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according “to certain witnesses.” said 
Rostand, were not “in harmony with his 
whole life.” He went on to censure the 
“passions” that created the contradic- 
tion “between the words of the man 
standing and the murmurs of the man 
recumbent.” Novelist Jules (Men of Good 
Will) Romains, went farther, assured the 
4o “immortals” of the academy that it 
was untrue that “Herriot died denying 
the concepts of Herriot alive.” and de- 
plored the “exploitation of the ‘last hours’ 
of an illustrious man.” 

Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, primate of the 
Lyon diocese, who was responsible for 
bringing the dying Herriot back into the 
church, issued a statement rejecting with 
indignation “the gratuitous and odious 


Pictorial Parade 
THE LATE Epovarp HERRIOT 


A last-minute question. 





allegations . . . which dare to assert that 
I had taken advantage of the weakness 
of a diminished man.” Herriot not only 
answered his questions in a firm voice, 
said the cardinal, but twice expressed “his 
desire for a religious funeral.” 

Hostile Answers. In rebuttal, Romains 
produced a letter from Herriot’s widow 
stating that her husband “had died per- 
fectly calmly in all freedom of thought, 
as he had lived.” Entering the fray, the 
Paris-Presse published a telephone inter- 
view with Mme. Herriot in which she 
added that “when the cardinal made his 
visit, my husband was no longer con- 
scious, and could not recognize anybody.” 

Cardinal Gerlier retorted that Mme. 
Herriot “can affirm nothing,” and insisted 
that at the time of his conversation with 
the dying Herriot, she “was at the far 
end of the room and could have heard 
very little.” The Herriots’ maid support- 
ed the cardinal, as did a nun who had 
been at the deathbed. While clericals and 
anticlericals exchanged broadsides, badg- 
ered Mme. Herriot offered a last line 
about her husband’s death. Said she: “No 
one will ever know the truth.” 











Dusty Answer 

The Algerian rebels last week answered 
Charles de Gaulle’s proposal for cease-fire 
talks (Time, Nov. 23) with a yes that 
was meant to be taken as no. 

Summoning newsmen to a dingy press 
office on Tunis’ Rue des Entrepreneurs, 
Rebel Press Spokesman Ahmed Boumend- 
jel announced that his “government” was 
agreeable to negotiations with France “to 
discuss the conditions and applications” 
of the self-determination vote that De 
Gaulle has promised Algeria. The rebels 
even named their proposed representa- 
tives: five rebel officials headed by Mo- 
hammed ben Bella, 40, the bemedaled 
former French army sergeant who was 
the chief organizer of the Algerian revolt 
and the man most regarded as the villain 
by right-wing French settlers in Algeria. 

Though phrased to sound like an ac- 
ceptance, the rebel reply amounted to a 
rejection of De Gaulle’s terms—which 
specified that the negotiations be con- 
fined to arrangements for a cease-fire, and 
should not include discussion of Algeria’s 
political future. But what gave the rebel 
announcement an unmistakably smart- 
aleck flavor was that all five of the pro- 
posed rebel representatives have been in 
French prisons for more than three years; 
four of them, including Ben Bella him- 
self, landed there in a celebrated coup 
in October 1956, when a Moroccan plane 
carrying them from Rabat to Tunis was 
diverted by the French and flown on by 
its French crewmen to Algiers. 

De Gaulle, on tour in Alsace, rejected 
the rebel proposal with a curt aside in a 
speech, declaring that his offer had been 
directed “to those who fight, not those 
who are hors de combat.” 

Why had the rebels chosen to give De 
Gaulle an answer they knew he could not 
accept? The likeliest explanation was that 
they were counting on a U.N. vote of 
condemnation against France when the 
General Assembly debates the Algerian 
question in the next few weeks, and rec- 
ognized that their chances of getting one 
would be slim, unless they made at least 
a pretense of accepting De Gaulle’s call 
for negotiations. 

On another issue in the U.N. last week, 
the vote went badly for France. Led by 
the same Afro-Asian bloc that supports 
the Algerian rebels, the U.N. General As- 
sembly—which has never condemned any 
previous nuclear tests—by a vote of 51 
to 16 called upon France to abandon plans 
for exploding its first A-bomb in the Sa- 
hara some time next year. The U.S. and 
Britain sided with France. 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Bridge in Mid-Air 

For a decade, the nations of Europe had 
worked together in unprecedented harmo- 
ny to free the Continent of its commerce- 
throttling trade barriers. Now there are 
two big blocs, at sixes and sevens. The Six 
got there first with a tightly knit Common 
Market, comprising France, West Germa- 
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‘The famous French sou 
you can serve hot or cold 


Now stay-at-homes 
can enjoy an authentic 
continental favorite for 
only about & a serving 


Even though historians 
differ on the origin of 
potato soup, they agree 
on one thing: the history 
of this aristocratic dish 
is as intriguing as its 
flavor. 





According to one story, Louis XIV’s 
potato soup was tasted by so many 
tasters that it often arrived almost 
cold. One hot summer day, after an 
unusually long wait, the King found 
this cooled-down soup so refreshing 
he sent it back to be cooled even more 

. and Créme Vichyssoise was born. 


Now, whether you like it hot and 
hearty or whipped into smooth vichys- 
soise, you can enjoy this internation- 
ally famous soup for pennies, thanks 
to Campbell's skill and freezing. 


Slow Start—Fast Finish 


We begin with specially selected white 
potatoes. These are diced and cooked 
slowly until tender. Fresh milk, 
cream, butter, bits of onion, and spe- 
cial seasonings are added, and the soup 
simmers until the potatoes are deli- 
cately flavored with all ingredients. 

Then, quick as you can trim away 
a potato’s eye, Campbell’s freezes 
it. For this is the only way its delicate 
flavor can be preserved for your table. 


ae a 


exo 
CREAM OF 
| Campbell POTATO 
fad SOUP 





BS <>) CREA of POTATO SOUP 


Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Cream of Potato * Cream of Shrimp 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Green Pea with Ham * Oyster Stew 
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Cream of Potato Soup, frozen fresh from Campbell's Kitchens to bring 
you the flavor that has made this elegant soup a world favorite. 


Family-Table Price 


People who order soup like this in a 
fine French restaurant willingly pay 
$1 or more. You can have it every bit 
as good right at home, for only about 
8¢ aserving. Campbell’s Frozen Cream 
of Potato Soup . . . look in your gro- 
cer’s freezer for the red and white can. 


Potato Tuna Chow- 
der. In saucepan, com- 
bine 1 can Campbell's 
Frozen Cream of Potato 
Soup and 14 cups milk. 
Cover. Heat slowly until 
thawed; stir now and 
then. Add 1 can (7 02.) 
tuna,drained and flaked; 
% cup shredded carrot: 
2 tap. lemon juice, Sim- 
mer 2 to 3 min. Makes 
3 servings. 














Crime Vichyssoise. In saucepan, com- 

bine 1 can Campbell's Frozen Cream of 
Potato Soup and 1 soup can water or milk; 

heat slowly until soup is thawed. Beat un- 

til smooth with an electric blender or rotary 
beater. Blend in 4 cup sour cream. Chill 
at least 4 hours. Thin with cold milk if de- 
sired. Serve in chilled bowls. Makes 3 
servings 


FROZEN by Camptell 
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ny, Italy and Benelux. Last week the Fi- 
nance Ministers of the Outer Seven sat 
down in Stockholm to initial their new 
European Free Trade Association agree- 
ment, which is designed to lower tariffs 
within the group at about the same pace 
as the Common Market sets for itself. 
The Outer Seven—Britain, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Austria and Portugal—had 
little in common, and not much enthusi- 
asm for their task. Theirs is a looser ar- 
rangement, with none of the supranational 
and political overtones of the Common 
Market, and the nations do not make up 
a natural economic grouping. In fact, the 
Seven as a whole do more trade with the 
Common Market Six than with one anoth- 
er; non-member West Germany, for ex- 
ample, sells far more to Sweden than does 
fellow member Britain. The real purpose 
of the Free Trade Area, as opening-day 
oratory made plain, was to “build a bridge” 





Abbes after a tour of Meknes, “and there 
are at least 30,000 made destitute, physi- 
cally helpless to earn a living for them- 
selves and their families.” 

The poison that had caused the paraly- 
sis could be traced, in a way, back to the 
U.S. Air Force, but even leftist critics, 
who have been successful in forcing the 
U.S. to abandon its $500 million complex 
of bases in Morocco, were hesitant about 
putting the blame on the Americans. The 
real villain was the greed of a few Moroc- 
can businessmen. 

Something Added. In accordance with 
U.S. policy of auctioning off instead of 
carting away unwanted supplies, the Air 
Force last summer sold 4o tons of surplus 
airplane lubricating oil to a Casablanca 
dealer. The dealer then sold the oil to 25 
cooking-oil merchants of Meknes, Fez and 
Casablanca, who posed as garage owners. 
The merchants mixed the bargain-price 





Dominique Berretty 


CrrppLep VicTIMs OF PoisONING IN Morocco 
Sad shades of Jamaica Joke. 


toward the Common Market itself, in the 
hope of avoiding a permanent economic 
division in Europe. Plainly, if the bridge 
does not in time hook up with the Com- 
mon Market, it will just hang in mid-air. 
As a gesture of future solidarity, the 
ministers in Stockholm voted to ask 
France for permission to set up Outer 
Seven’s headquarters in Paris itself. 


MOROCCO 
The Malady of Meknes 


Cripples, many of them children, 
stretched helpless legs last week in the 
bazaars of Meknes (pop. 200,000). In the 
city’s 400-bed hospital, some 650 more 
Moroccans, with symptoms ranging from 
muscular atrophy of hands and feet to 
complete paralysis, lay crammed together 
in crowded quarters. In the Meknes slums, 
whole families hobbled about on canes. 
“There are 10,000 people paralyzed,” cried 
Morocco’s Health Minister Youssef ben 
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lubricating oil with olive oil in a 1-to-4 
ratio that enabled them to boost by 75% 
their profit on the cheap cooking oil that 
the poorest Moroccan families use. Ready 
to cheat, if not perhaps intending what 
happened, the merchants did not know 
that the American lubricating oil con- 
tained an anti-corrosive additive (tri- 
ortho cresyl phosphate), two grams of 
which, taken orally, are enough to cause 
paralysis of arms and legs. 

This was the same old adulterant that, 
added by U.S. bootleggers to their “Ja- 
maica Jake” (a drink made with tincture 
of ginger), caused something like 20,000 
paralysis cases in Prohibition days in 
Ohio, Kansas and other Midwest and 
Southern states. About the only good 
thing to say for the stuff is that it is 
almost never fatal. 

Something Done. After spending sev- 
eral weeks of detective work to trace the 
mysterious outbreak to its common 
source, the Moroccan government ap- 
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pealed to the International Red Cross for 
help. Moroccan police placed all cooking- 
oil stocks under their control, stopped 
sales of the poison stuff (and the spread of 
the paralysis) outside the Meknes area. 
They also jailed the 25 merchants. King 
Mohammed V, whose powers are unlim- 
ited by any parliamentary control, put out 
a royal edict decreeing death for “crimes 
against the health of the nation,” and 
making the edict retroactive to cover the 
poison-oil case. “The merchants should be 
made to fry in their own oil.” growled a 
cop in Meknes last week, as he watched 
the cripples hobble through slum streets. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Without Waffle 


As the leathery old gentleman with the 
fixed smile stepped out of his train in 
smoggy Victoria Station last week, a soli- 
tary admirer among the 200 Londoners 
who had turned out to greet him raised 
an abortive cheer; in response, another 
member of the crowd shouted, “Adenauer, 
go home,” then lapsed into abashed si- 
lence. Over the faces of a waiting band 
of British officials came a look of relief. 
All things considered, the visit of West 
Germany's Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
to patch up Anglo-German relations had 
got off to a good start. 

A year ago when West Germany's then 
President, mild-mannered Dr. Theodor 
Heuss, visited London, the deep-seated ha- 
tred for Germany induced in Britons by 
the two World Wars flared out in the 
British press (Time, Nov. 3, 1958). And 
Adenauer himself cherishes a grievance 
against Britain, which began in 1918 when, 
as mayor of Cologne, he was directed by 
a British occupation official to order all 
male inhabitants of the city to doff their 
British officers in uniform. In 
1945, once again mayor of Cologne, he 
was dismissed by British officials after he 
refused to cut down the trees in the city’s 
parks for use as firewood. 

Time for Candor. This time, Manches- 
ter’s Guardian reassured Adenauer that a 
small hello in the streets “is simply the 
way we behave when distinguished visitors 
arrive from overseas” and that the Shah 
of Iran, among others, could testify to 
the “ride of silence.” (The Guardian did 
not mention Ike's enthusiastic welcome in 
August.) Paradoxically, the history of mu- 
tual antipathy between Germany and Brit- 
ain proved an advantage last week; it 
meant, noted London's Daily Telegraph, 
that Adenauer and Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan could settle right down to 
a discussion of their differences without 
“a lot of waffle about past friendship and 
eternal amity.” In fact, scarcely had the 
two men met at No. 10 Downing Street 
when Adenauer candidly proclaimed his 
fear that the British want “disengage- 
ment” in Central Europe, but Macmillan 
assured him that the British really want 
only a “thinning out” of forces in Central 
Europe, to agreed limits, with satisfactory 
inspection safeguards. 

Next day, after a visit with Sir Winston 
Churchill, who was ailing at home with a 
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Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera 





Turret //1.9, takes regular, 
angle, and telephoto shots, 


wide- 


$99.50 





Now, better movies are easier to get— 
Kodak Cine Camera has built-in meter! 


FURRET MOVIE CAMERA SHIIOWS 
CORRECT SETTING AUTOMATICALLY! 


With the 8mm Kodak Cine Scope- 
meter Turret Camera it’s easy to 
take correctly exposed movies right 
from the start—exciting telephoto 
and wide-angle shots as well as reg- 
ular views. Turning the coupled 
exposure dial positions the pointer 
visible in the viewfinder, and the 
lens is set automatically. No time out 
to compute settings. You needn't 
even take the camera from your cye! 
Other features: fast f/1.9 lens sys- 
tem, built-in Skylight and Type A 
filters, enclosed telescopic finder. 


(Prices are list, ine 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, 


lude Federal Tax, a 





NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 
THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Never before were movies so easy to 
show! New 8mm Kodak Cine Show- 
time Projector is so completely auto- 
matic it takes the film from your 
fingers, threads itself, and starts the 
show automatically—in only 5 seconds! 
Just sit back and enjoy a full half- 
hour show! New high-lumen lamp 
gives exceptional brilliance. Controls 
still, 
on one panel. Stores 400-ft. reel. 
$137.50. De luxe model with vari- 
able-speed control, AC-DC opera- 
tion, built-in splicer, $167.50. 


for forward, reverse, rewind 


are subject to change wtthoul notice.) 





Completely automatic 
Kodak Cine Showtime 
Projector, $137.50. 
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for the flavor of an old-time Christmas... 


give the ac decanter! Fle 9 


Incomparable gift! A bourbon tre tured in the 


gleaming glassware of Early Americ: 7 hi ISIS old time bourbe Four Roses 
flavor brought to you at the very peak of ps erfection. N 
The decanter is priced not a penny over the regular TIQUE 
fifth. Both are joyously gift-packaged. 
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cold, Adenauer joined Macmillan at Cheq- 

uers, country residence of Britain’s 
Prime Ministers—and this time it was 
Macmillan who went on the offensive. 
Bluntly, Macmillan stated his displeasure 
at Adenauer’s hostile comments on the 
Macmillan mission to Moscow last spring, 
went on to express strongly British fears 
that the European Common Market was 
being transformed into an anti-British 
cabal which would, in time, threaten the 
unity of NATO. Adenauer’s reply—a sug- 
gestion that Britain use the moribund 
Western European Union as a channel for 
periodic consultation with the Common 
Market Six—was of dubious practical val- 
ue, but it served to reassure Macmillan 
that Adenauer, unlike De Gaulle, does not 
conceive of the Common Market as a de- 
vice for reducing British influence on the 
Continent. On one basic topic the two 
were unable to agree: for all Macmillan’s 
eloquence, Adenauer clearly remained un- 
convinced of the wisdom of trying to 
negotiate at the summit an “interim” 
agreement with Russia on the status of 
West Berlin. 

Singers & Cynics. When at last Ade- 
nauer returned to Victoria Station to en- 
train for Gatwick Airport, a small crowd 
(among them some Germans) astounded 
the Chancellor and everyone else by 
breaking raggedly into the strains of For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. Cynics mut- 
tered that the singers must be Foreign 
Office men in disguise, but if the visit 
had not endeared Adenauer and the Brit- 
ish to each other, it had at least reduced 
their mutual distrust. “It is from France 
and not West Germany,” sighed the 
Guardian, “that Britain is now most se- 
riously divided.” 


Pink or Blue? 


From the smart sidewalks of Belgrave 
Square to the teeming front stoops of 
South London's slums, an English baby is 
known by the carriage he keeps. Massive, 
Super-sprung, often a flashy lilac in color, 
for the Mayfair nanny and the working- 
class “‘mum” alike, the Big Pram has be- 
come in postwar Britain a symbol of 
status akin to the automobile in U.S. one- 
upmanship. But at least one winter baby 
in England next year is due for a hand- 
me-down. As Buckingham Palace prepared 
for the first child to be born to a reigning 
British monarch in more than roo years,* 
the old pram in which Queen Elizabeth 
herself was wheeled was dug out of the 
palace lumber room, tastefully refurbished 
in anticipation of its new royal occupant. 

Though the new baby is not expected 
until late January or early February, the 
bassinet used by Prince Charles and Prin- 
cess Anne has been redecorated in butter- 
cup yellow and white frilled nylon—safe 
colors for either sex. A sunny nursery suite 
commanding the palace’s inner courtyard 
sports a fresh coat of off-white paint and 


* Predecessor: Queen Victoria’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Beatrice, who inherited her mother’s longev- 
ity, died in 1944 aged 87, leaving one of the 
world’s largest autograph collections. Elizabeth's 
first two children, Anne and Charles, were born 
before she became Queen in 1952. 
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new chintz curtains. Technicians are ready 
to fit out a complete delivery room in one 
wing if, as anticipated, the 33-year-old 
Queen decides to have the baby in Buck- 
ingham Palace. And the daughter of a 
Merseyside policeman, Mabel Anderson, 
taken on as an assistant nanny at Charles’ 
birth because she was the “only applicant 
not shivering with nerves,” has already 
been appointed the baby’s nanny. If the 
newest member of the royal family turns 
out to be a boy, he will be second in the 
line of succession after Prince Charles. If 
the baby is a girl, she will rank third after 
Anne. Either way, Princess Margaret will 
drop to fourth place. 


FORMOSA 


Ten Years Later 

One bitter December afternoon in 1949, 
as the Communists swarmed down 
through southwest China, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, wearing a long Chinese 
gown, a grey felt hat and carrying a cane, 
gravely took leave of the officers who were 
remaining behind, and took off in his C-54 
for a seven-hour flight to his last place of 
refuge, Formosa. He found little but des- 
olation. U.S. air raids had shattered the 
efficient Japanese-built factories, and food 
production was sagging. Morale was at its 
lowest ebb, for few Formosans had faith 
in the Nationalist government that had 
ruled for four years since the war, and it 
seemed only a matter of time before the 
Communists would overwhelm the island. 

But with hard work, and one of the 
largest outlays of U.S. money abroad— 
more than $1 billion between that day 
and this, not counting extensive military 
equipment—Chiang’s Formosa did sur- 
vive, and one recent evening, the Gimo, 





Homilton Wright 
Rice Pappres on Formosa 
For a decade's progress, a hearty "Hao, hao." 


accompanied by Madame Chiang, drove 
down to the heart of Taipeh to see the 
solid evidence of a decade of economic 
achievements at the First Annual Trade 
Fair of the Republic of China. “Hao, hao 
[good, good],” he said, as he passed 
through row after row of stalls proudly 
displaying Formosa-made trucks, machine 
tools, plastic toys—even Ivy League shirts. 

In standard of living, Formosans are 
second only to Japan in the Far Eas 
Model land reforms have helped raise 
agricultural production to 50% above 
prewar levels; the rice crop measured 
1,894,000 metric tons last year, 680,500 
tons over the 1949 harvest; canned- 
pineapple production has sextupled in 
nine years, and sugar output is up some 
30%. With tripled electric-power capac- 
ity, hundreds of new factories turn out 
textiles, bicycles, gasoline, cement, elec- 
tric motors and other modern goods. 

These are impressive figures, but there 
are shortcomings. The U.S. still under- 
writes an annual trade deficit that has 
ranged from $70 to $go million, and U.S. 
advisers fear that this will continue until 
the Nationalist government provides new 
incentives for investment in export in- 
dustries. Private U.S. investors have put 
only $54 million into Formosa, partly 
because they object to the terms of 
Formosa’s foreign-investment law, partly 
because of sad experience with the wide- 
spread “squeeze” system, through which 
some Formosan officials almost seem de- 
termined to run foreign businesses out of 
the country, not bring them in. 

U.S. experts on the scene, pleased by 
the general economic improvement, none- 
theless are disturbed by Formosa’s high 
production and consumption of consumer 
items, which discourages capital forma- 
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tion. “Formosans are consuming too 
much, saving too little,” says one U.S. 
expert. Formosa now has a population of 
more than 10 million and one of the high- 
est rates of population increase (3.6%) in 
the world. Even with heavy expenditure 
on land reclamation and irrigation, For- 
mosa’s currently well-fed citizens will 
either have to cut down their eating or 
start importing food by the 1970s. 


INDIA 
A Letter for Chou 


In New Delhi last week, Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru gave a last reading 
to his note to China’s Chou En-lai, signed 
it and dispatched it to Peking. It was a 
strong answer. Nehru firmly rejected 
Chou’s proposal that both Indian and 
Chinese troops withdraw 124 miles from 
their present positions, which, in the cases 
of Ladakh and Longju, are deep inside 
Indian territory. 

Instead, Nehru made a counterpropos- 
al of his own, suggesting to the Chinese 
that the proper course “would be for you 
to withdraw from Longju” on India’s north- 
eastern frontier, and pledging that Indian 
troops would not then reoccupy the bor- 
der post. As for Ladakh, in Kashmir, 
where the Chinese have seized some 9,000 
square miles of Indian territory, Nehru 
proposed that Indian troops pull back to 
the west of the line that China claims is 
the boundary, while Chinese troops retire 
to the east of the line claimed by India. 

Chou En-lai’s note had fulminated in 
the Communist manner against the “sin- 
ister” forces “searching for “every chance 
to disrupt the great friendship between 
India and China.” Unimpressed, Nehru 
coldly pointed out that “the cause of the 
recent troubles is action taken from your 
side of the border,” and concluded grimly 
that “we have to face the realities of a 
situation, and the present situation is that 
relations between our two countries are 
likely to grow worse.” 

Nehru’s unexpected and untypical stern- 
ness won him instant approval from In- 
dia’s press and public. The Hindustan 
Times, recently his most bitter critic, de- 
clared it was “unreservedly in agreement” 
with Nehru’s policy, and that the pro- 
posals offered to China were “sane and 
practical and give none of our rights 
away.” There were still demands that 
Nehru fire Krishna Menon, India’s lean 
and irascible Minister of Defense, whom 
many Congress Party leaders blame for 
Nehru’s past disregard of Red China’s en- 
croachments. Loyal to his friends as al- 
ways, Nehru answered sharply that if 
there was any fault, it was his own. And 
Menon himself seemed to be taking hesi- 
tant steps toward personal rehabilitation. 
In a radio address urging Indians to vol- 
unteer for the Territorial Army, Menon 
cried: “In the last few days, weeks and 
months the country has been, quite right- 
ly, legitimately concerned about a threat 
to its frontiers, about violations of its ter- 
ritory, and we have all spoken with one 
voice that we shall defend the sanctity 
of this land.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Extending the "Presence" 

U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold believes in doing good by stealth, 
He has succeeded in unobtrusively widen- 
ing the powers of his office by quiet per- 
suasion in private, and by the courage 
to make imaginative leaps of authority, 
which he disguises in dull prose. He also 
considers his jumps well, and has an in- 
stinct for not going too far. Without for- 
mal instructions from General Assembly 
or Security Council, he sent a personal 
representative to be watchdog (a U.N. 
“presence,” he preferred to call it) to Jor- 
dan in 1958, one to Thailand to settle a 


Associated Press 
HAMMARSKJOLD IN Laos 
Jumping—but not too for 


boundary dispute with Cambodia, and an- 
other to help the fledgling republic of 
Guinea in 1959. Last week he applied the 
same technique in Laos. 

A special U.N. subcommittee had re- 
ported that it could find no positive proof 
of actual aggression frem Communist 
North Viet Nam (Time, Nov. 16), and 
Russia crowed that Laos’ charges had col- 
lapsed “like a card castle.” At this point, 
Hammarskjold quietly announced that he 
himself would fly to get “independent and 
full knowledge” of what was going on in 
Laos and though the Russians bluntly de- 
clared that Hammarskjold’s trip would 
only “further complicate the situation,” 
he went. 

At a dinner in Vientiane, Premier Phoui 
Sananikone fervently repeated that his 
country was determined to stay out of the 
cold war, and Hammarskjold pointedly 
replied that “all Laos’ friends will rejoice 
in that statement.” Five days later, having 
thus made it clear that he was not on hand 
to disturb Laotian neutrality (which was 
imposed by the 1954 Geneva agreement), 
Hammarskjold was able to proceed with 
his plan. He invited Economics Expert 
Sakari Tuomioja, conservative-minded 
onetime Premier of Finland, to go to Laos 








as the Secretary-General’s personal repre- 
sentative. 

Once more Hammarskjold had taken 
the initiative to get the U.N. “presence” 
felt without running the risk of a Security 
Council veto or running afoul of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's volatile political alicn- 
ments. Hammarskjold himself likes to talk 
of the necessary evolution of his office, 
and of his competence to take actions 
“with the consent or at the invitation of 
governments concerned, but without for- 
mal decisions of other organs of the U.N.” 
His authority he finds in Article gg of the 
Charter, which empowers the Secretary- 
General to act in any situation that “may 
threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” But his real authority 
consists in having established a reputatioa 
for scrupulous moderation and impartiali- 
ty in enlarging the role of his office. 


GUINEA 


- 
Touré on Tour 

As their President traveled in high 
style through foreign lands last week, 
thousands of Guineans back home crowd- 
ed excitedly around big bulletin boards 
plastered with pictures and reports of 
Sékou Touré’s trip. They had reason to be 
proud. There he was, aged 37, and head 
of a nation only 14 months old, hobnob- 
bing with the big names of world affairs. 
He had chatted with Dwight Eisenhower 
in Washington, dined with Harold Mac- 
millan at 10 Downing Street. got the red- 
carpet treatment in Bonn from Konrad 
Adenauer. 

After all this, his cordial welcome in 
Moscow, with Soviet President Kliment 
Voroshilov and a big honor guard at the 
flag-bedecked airport, might have seemed 
anticlimactic, but it had a significance all 
its own to Neutralist Sékou Touré. For 
little Guinea (pop. 2,500,000), an Oregon- 
sized chunk of hot, humid West Africa, 
has leaned heavily on support from Rus- 
sia’s Communist bloc since it broke away 
from France’s new African community 
last year and, alone among 13 French- 
African territories, opted for full inde- 
pendence. 

Looking East. Today Guineans make 
their bread with East German flour, use 
Czech cement in their new buildings, and 
ride Hungarian buses in the streets of 
Conakry. Guinea’s Director of Mines is a 
Pole, and Czech specialists help operate 
the nation’s main airport. 

“We had no choice,” argues Guinea’s 
Minister of Information Allassane Diop. 
Rejected by Guinea, the French had taken 
everything with them when they left—ail 
their seasoned officials, the office equip- 
ment, even the government records. 
Guinea lost the main markets for its ex- 
ports and the chief sources of supply for 
imports of finished goods. When the U.S. 
and other Western countries responded 
coolly to Guinea’s overtures, Marxis‘- 
trained Sékou Touré had no qualms about 
accepting the $35 million low-interest loan 
that Moscow readily proffered; or the 
g,0co rifles sent by the Czechs. Barter 
agreements with several Communist coun- 
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Vifia del Mar, in Chile, is the Pacific’s “Riviera.” 









Summer invites you now to the Riviera of South America 


“You haven't seen anything 
until you've seen this 
friendliest of continents,” 
say people who have been 
everywhere. 
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Snow and ice here at home tell you 
it is sunny and warm in friendly 
South America because the seasons 
are reversed below the Equator. 
And you can be there overnight to 
enjoy delightful summer weather 
with gay, fun-loving people. 

You can visit every colorful city 
on South America’s historic West 
Coast when you travel with Panagra. 
And you'll marvel at how far your 
dollars go because of favorable rates 


of exchange. Excellent food and 
courtly service at fine hotels. No 
change of plane from New York, 
Washington and Miami over the 
routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra. Two flights daily. 
You have a choice of first-class or 
tourist service on every flight. 

For information, see your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, or write 
Dor Wilson, Panagra, Room 4487, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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tries expire this month, and although the 
East German flour is poor and the Czech 
cement unsuitable to the humid climate, 
Guinea will probably renew the pacts, 
since no Western country has offered an 
alternative way for Guinea to dispose of 
its bananas, coffee and palm oil. 

With the help of the Communists, 
Guinea’s economy has survived the first 
year of independence. No one can be sure 
how well it is really doing, since the inex- 
perienced Guinean government has not 
even any statistics to work with. Busily 
reconstructing their files, officials keep 
printing presses so occupied with changing 
documents from “Guinée Francaise” to 
“République de Guinée” that no news- 
papers can be printed, not even the organ 
of Touré’s all-powerful Parti Démo- 
cratique de Guinée. 

Free Labor. In Marxist fashion, Touré 
has clamped tight central controls on 
everything in sight. There is a govern- 
ment foreign-trade monopoly, and the 
State-run cooperatives, which buy farm- 
ers’ products and sell them finished goods, 
are slowly pushing private merchants out 
of business. Each Sunday, workers are in- 
duced “voluntarily” to build roads, 
schools and clinics in a scheme grandly 
titled “Human Investment,” and Touré 
is working hard to rip up tribal roots and 
create a Guinea nationalism. By requiring 
English as well as French instruction in 
schools, he hopes to create a bilingual 
nation that one day can lead both Eng- 
lish- and French-speaking West Africa. 
Such a nation, Touré was insisting last 
week, would not be Communist, as his 
enemies.and some of his old friends are 
beginning to fear. The hundreds of Eng- 
lish teachers he seeks, the new radio 
transmitter he wants as replacement for 
Conakry’s present peanut whistle, the 
capital he needs for hydroelectric de- 
velopment, all could come from the West. 

“We have absolutely no intention of 
delivering Guinea either to Western or 
Eastern influence,’ says Touré, proclaim- 
ing his creed to be “Pan-African neutral- 
ism.”’ Even if his procedures owe more to 
Lenin than to Jefferson, those who know 
him best believe that 1) ambitious Sékou 
Touré intends to be beholden to no one, 
2) his fellow-traveling companions, who 
made the journey to the U.S. with him, 
found the U.S. a much better place than 
it had seemed through Red-colored glasses. 


BUGANDA 
The Troubles of the King 


In the East African kingdom of Bugan- 
da, a province of the British protectorate 
of Uganda, the night gleamed with bon- 
fires. In the flickering light, huge gourds 
stood in rows, ready to be filled with 
the banana beer that was brewing in 
hollowed-out logs. Musicians gave an ad- 
ditional twist to the cow sinews binding 
their drums, bringing them up to concert 
pitch. Shapely dancing girls added extra 
layers of cloth to the bustles that accen- 
tuate their sinuous movements. Through- 
out the green and rolling land last week, 
1,500,000 Buganda tribesmen were getting 
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ready to celebrate the 35th birthday of 
their Kabaka (King), Edward Frederick 
William David Mukabya Mutesa IT. 

But the Cambridge-educated King, 
brooding in his bungalow palace on a hill- 
top near Kampala on his birthday eve, 
had other things on his mind. Summoning 
Uganda's Anglican Bishop Leslie Brown 
and a selected group of government min- 
isters and relatives, the King presented 
the testimony of palace servants. Their 
story: that very night they had caught 
the King’s wife, Queen Damali, and the 
King’s brother, Prince Juko, in the shrub- 
bery of the palace grounds. Worst of all, 
Prince Juko had been clad only in under- 


QvuEEN DAMALI 
Framed in the shrubbery? 


pants. The King sternly announced that 
Queen Damali was to be confined incom- 
municado to her room for the present, 
and would later be exiled to the lonely 
Sese Islands, 30 miles offshore in Lake 
Victoria. The assembled advisers were not 
terribly impressed by the King’s evidence, 
since they—and all Buganda—were well 
aware that the King wants to divorce 
Queen Damali so that he could marry his 
great and good friend, the Queen's unmar- 
ried sister Sarah, thus putting Sarah's two 
children in line for the throne. 

Next morning, the King celebrated his 
birthday by attending service in Nami- 
rembe Cathedral, and listened thought- 
fully to a sermon by Bishop Brown, which 
stressed that even Kings must obey God’s 
commandments and Christ’s teachings if 
they wish to be regarded as Christians. 
Canceling a ceremonial visit to Parlia- 
ment because the British Resident, An- 
thony Richards, would be there (the King 
is constantly embroiled in quarrels with 
Britain as well as with his wife, his 
brother, and the Anglican Church), King 
Freddie went to a soccer game. 

That evening, 50 guests arrived for the 





traditional birthday cocktail party in the 
palace grounds, found no one to welcome 
them and nothing to drink. Inside the 
palace, the troubled King was listening to 
two paramount chiefs as well as the father 
of both his wife and of his sweetheart 
Sarah. They urged him to reconsider his 
hasty action against Queen Damali. Prince 
Juko, far from being cast into a cell for 
a crime in the shrubbery, was gaily taking 
part in all the birthday celebrations. The 
consensus in Buganda was that Queen 
Damali had been framed and that, in 
order to marry Sarah, the King would 
have to try something else. One possibili- 
ty: he might leave the Anglican Church 
and become a Moslem. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Condemned by the U.N. 


For the eighth time in as many years, 
the General Assembly of the U.N. last 
week passed a _ resolution condemning 
South Africa’s official policy of apartheid, 
the segregation of whites and nonwhites. 
The vote this time was an overwhelming 
62-3 (with seven abstentions), the only 
dissenters being three African colonial 
powers, Britain, France and Portugal. The 
South African delegation itself boycotted 
both the debate and the vote. 

Though the South African government 
shrugged off the U.N. action as one more 
example of a nation the world misunder- 
stood, the English-language Rand Daily 
Mail gloomily noted that “‘on each occa- 
sion the number of countries supporting 
the resolution gradually increases,” and 
wondered how long the government “can 
go on implementing a racial policy that 
is arousing more and more opposition 
throughout the civilized world.” 

But South Africa found an unexpected 
and outspoken defender in Britain’s flam- 
boyant Field Marshal Viscount Montgom- 
ery, who was on a visit to Johannesburg. 
Monty told reporters he found it “very 
curious” that the U.S. had voted to con- 
demn apartheid, because “it has much the 
same racial setup inside its own borders.” 
Warming to a favorite subject, Monty 
added that the trouble with Americans is 
that, instead of furnishing “sure leader- 
ship” to the West, they go around the 
world saying, ‘““What good guys we are.” 
Monty also confided that he wanted to 
examine the racial situation in South Af- 
rica, but in doing so did not plan to meet 
any nonwhite leaders. In any event, his 
mind seemed already made up, for he told 
South Africans, “You're going ahead with 
solving your own problems, and that 
should be enough.” 


JAPAN 
No Fair 


The practice was not news, but the 
complainant was. Last week a Japanese 
firm accused an Italian firm of copying 
one of its midget transistor-radio models 
and marketing it under a brand name— 
“Somy”—that was obviously a switch on 
the Japanese Sony. “Morally wrong,” 
huffed a Japanese official. 
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This is the most versatile RCA Victor system; (4) it has an AM radio with What's more, this home entertainment 
Newsmaker of 1960. A_fine-furniture exclusive RCA Victor “Filteramic’”’ an- center not only does eight entertainment 
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exciting ways. (1) It's larger-than-life TV 5)has a static-free FM radio, too, which RCA Victor—with all the precision com- 
—with 332 square inch picture, 24-inch is adaptable for FM multiplex; (6) you ponents, careful workmanship and worth- 
tube (overall diagonal); gives a 25% can enjoy AM/FM stereocasts and even more features youexpect from RCA Victor. 
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SAS — most frequent 
polar flights to Europe 
from California 





HOW SMALL the world, 
how splendid the service, with SAS 


EXTRA COMFORT and speed at no extra charge 
on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet. SAS serves 
21 cities in 16 countries with the Caravelle 
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LAVISH HOSPITALITY to Japan, 
India — worldwide —on SAS 








EXTRA CITIES in Europe 
at no extra fare on SAS COPENHAGEN, centre of 
the air world 


IT'S GLOBALLY YOURS ON S45... 
Happiest Combination tin yet age travel 


Wherever in the world you go, SAS offers you exclusive 
rewards you don’t want to miss, Your flight to Europe 

is a parade of pleasures aboard the magnificent 

SAS Global Express. Then Europe and the 

Middle East become music and minutes on the 

SAS Caravelle, quietest pure jet in the sky. 

Next trip, let your good judgment lead you to SAS, where 
one good thing leads to another, Plan with your SAS 
agent, or SAS, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Cornered by an aggressive newsman in 
the lobby of London’s Ritz Hotel, Oilman 
Jean Paul Getty (Tre cover, Feb. 24, 
1958) was persuaded to offer some rea- 
sons why the life of a billionaire is not 
roses all the way. “Quite a bother,” to 
Getty, 66, and an altar-scarred veteran of 
five marriages, is a continual stream of 
letters from ladies proposing to be his 
sixth missus. Among his other complaints: 
“People keep writing me for money. They 
don’t realize I don’t have any spare cash.” 

At the Eastern National Livestock 
Show in Timonium, Md., virtually all 
honors in the Devon bull competition 
were swept by a Western cattleman. His 
bulls took blue ribbons for Grand Cham- 
pion bull, Best Pair of bulls and Best 
Bull Calf. Owner: Oregon's Democratic 
Senator Wayne Morse. 

The old man had come to Brussels to 
accept a $2,000 award for his good works 
in Africa. In recent years it has be- 
come a pyramiding proposition: the more 
good works Medical Missionary Albert 
Schweitzer performs, the more money he 
gets to carry them forward faster. When 
he was greeted by an official party at the 
Prévoyance Sociale Building, Dr. Schweit- 
zer exchanged pleasantries, then made his 
choice between an escalator and a flight of 
stairs to the fourth-floor scene of his new 
honor. Bemusing most of his greeters, 
Nobelman Schweitzer flew up the stairs, 
left those who had deferred to his age by 
taking the escalator to ponder the virtues 
of fast footwork at 84. 

Painting Manhattan a mild pink, with 
five other Soviet musicians, Russia's 


famed Composer Dmitry Shostakovich 
mustered a rare smile when meeting U.S. 





Associoted Press 
Composers GOULD & SHOSTAKOVICH 
Woy off with the decadent. 
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BEOPL.E 


Composer Morton (Fall River Legend) 
Gould at an ASCAP dinner in the visi- 
tors’ honor. At week’s end, Shostakovich 
and his countrymen rolled into Manhat- 
tan’s cavernous Basin Street East to catch 
some summit-level jazz presided over by 
Old Maestros Benny Goodman on clari- 
net and Red Norvo on vibraharp. But if 
the Russians really dug the decadent, 
blood-tingling music, they showed it only 
with polite applause, an occasional twitch, 
no joyous faces. 
av htan “86 

Taking her first notice in her “My Day” 
column of Congressman-Son James's re- 
cent book, Affectionately, F.D.R., Elea- 
nor Roosevelt took Jimmy gently to task 
for rapping onetime White House House- 
keeper Henrietta Nesbitt. “Whatever Mrs. 
Nesbitt did,” wrote Mrs. Roosevelt, “she 
did under my direction. I remember feed- 
ing everyone for a time on the same 
menus that had been worked out for peo- 
ple on relief in the days of the Depression 
. . » And I remember well the day when 
the author of this book, my son James. 
said to me pathetically at lunch: ‘If I 
paid five cents extra, Mother, could I 
have a glass of milk?’ And there was the 
time [the late aviatrix] Amelia Earhart, 
who was staying with us on a brief visit, 
said she was hungry and could get noth- 
ing to eat in the late evening. This was 
because she did not know how to go about 
it. And my son John found the icebox 
locked at night and was outraged. I think 
I know good food if I stop to think about 
it, but too often I do not stop to think 
about it, so I know I’m no great help to 
a housekeeper.” 

In Detroit, where he pleaded guilty in 
1951 to a rap of immorally propositioning 
a plainclothes cop, teary-voiced Singer 
Johnnie Ray, 32, was nabbed again on the 
same old charge. 

Former Democratic Vice President 
John Nance Garner, who once hoped 
aloud that he would live to be g2 (so that 
he could claim as many years as a private 
citizen as in public life), turned 91. But 
so he has now 
raised his goal to an even century mark. 
To the usual wearisome questions about 
his longevity, “Cactus Jack” Garner gave 
an unlikely answer: it seemed to have 
something to do with his daily custom 
of eating grapefruit. But some citizens 
of his home town, Uvalde, Texas, suspect 
that Garner did not really give up his 
cigars and whisky last year, as he had 
dourly announced. No cigars, maybe, but 
it was quite difficult to picture durable 
Bourbonman Garner not hoisting one 
small nip to “strike a blow for liberty” 
once in a while. 


that was too close to 92, 


Increasingly seen as a front woman for 
Britain’s royal family, pretty Princess 
Alexandra, 22, first cousin of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, who went out barefooted and in 
slacks in Australia last summer (TIME, 


Princess ALEXANDRA 
Out front in o formal. 


Sept. 14), was far more formal last week 
when she attended a Brazilian Chamber of 
Commerce banquet in London. 

Indiana’s Republican Senator Homer 
Capehart junketed into the Dominican 
Republic, paid “great tribute” to Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo for his “fight against 
Communism.” Then he told Ciudad Tru- 
jillo businessmen about an experience of 
his as a freshman Senator. Tangling jo- 
vially with the late Alben Barkley in a 
private joust, Capehart twitted the then 
Democratic Senator from Kentucky: “If 
it hadn't been for the Ohio River, there 
wouldn't be any Kentucky. It would all 
have been Indiana.” Confidentially re- 
sponded future Veep Barkley: “Yes, and 
if that were true, I would have been the 
Senator, not you.” 

The holder of U.S. Patent No. 2,850,- 

23. Idaho’s one-term (1944-50) Demo- 
cratic Senator Glen H. Taylor, was in 
Manhattan at the headquarters of the 
business based on his invention—a_no- 
itch, nonskid toupee. As president of 
Taylor Topper, toupee-topped Taylor, a 
veteran campaign guitar strummer and 
vice-presidential candidate of the pink- 
tinged Progressive Party in 1948, features 
before-and-after pictures of his own pate 
in his advertising, is now trying to set up 
Taylor Topper franchises across the U.S. 
Last week he allowed: “I'm not doing a 
land-office business—but it takes time for 
this sort of thing to sink in.”* 

Reminiscent of a verse published by the Lew- 
Tribune when Taylor launched his 


venture two years ago 


iston (Idaho 


But here's a point to ponder well 
With cach new wavy Taylor wreath, 
We wonder if he’s going to sell 


A different product underneath. 
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Gas in the Generator 


Electric-power production is a_ con- 
servative business; it makes electricity 
just as it did more than a century ago— 
by driving copper wires through magnetic 
fields. That is all that happens in the 
huge, spinning generators of a power sta- 
tion. The rest of the massive apparatus— 
furnaces, boilers, turbines, condensers, etc. 

-is only to make the generators spin. 
Last week Avco Corp. described an infant 
invention that may grow into a wholly 





POWER FLOW-— 
(to conventional 
power lines) 
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U.S. power companies have now joined 
with Avco to help develop MHD gen- 
erators big enough to supply commercial 
power. A major advantage: an MHD 
generator has no primary moving parts 
with the exception of those in the rela- 
tively simple compressor. 

Avco is working on two MHD gen- 
erators. One of them will burn coal in a 
stream of compressed, preheated air. 
While passing through the flame, the air 
gets hotter, expands and rushes out of 
the furnace at high speed. A small amount 
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different and more efficient way to gen- 
erate electricity. 

Avco’s apparatus, called a magneto- 
hydrodynamic (MHD) electric generator, 
works on the principle that any con- 
ductor of electricity that is moved 
through a magnetic field will generate in 
itself a current of electricity. This applies 
not only to copper wires (as in conven- 
tional generators), but to gases, which 
become conductors when they are made 
so hot that some of their atoms separate 
(ionize ) into electrically charged particles. 
If forced through a magnetic field, a 
stream of ionized gas causes an electrical 
current to flow across it. This principle 
has been’ known for years, and many ef- 
forts have been made to apply it practical- 
ly, but the trick is not easy. The gas must 
be so hot (at least 4,000° F.) that it 
destroys many structural materials. An- 
other problem is the poor conductivity ol 














most gases. 

Through a Cone. After ten years of 
study, Avco scientists built a laboratory 
model MHD that produces ro kw. of 55- 
volt electricity. This is hardly enough to 
run a gadget-filled kitchen, but ten big 
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becomes ioniz 


2.Regenerator 
pre-heats incoming \ 
air 1. Air taken in 


of potassium chloride fed into it increases 
its ionization and makes it a better elec- 
trical conductor. Then the stream shoots 
into a hollow cone made of a heat-resist- 
ing. nonconducting material (see dia- 
gram). Electrical coils outside the cone 
create a strong magnetic field. As the gas 
speeds through, a powerful current of 
electricity flows across it and is collected 
by two electrodes inside the cone. 

From Nose Cones. Most of the elec- 
tricity generated by the system comes 
from the electrodes, but waste heat can 
be harnessed to drive a conventional tur- 
bogenerator, adding importantly to the 
system’s efficiency. Overall, Avco scien- 
tists estimate that a 45 
fired MHD generator w 
tricity with the sensational thermal efh- 





>-kw. coal- 





will produce elec- 


ciency of 55%. The best that convention- 


al plants can 


do is 40 

Even more exciting is the possibility of 
using the MHD system with a nuclear 
reactor. In this case the gas will probably 
be argon or helium, laced with cesium 
to make it more conductive. It will cir- 
culate through the reactor, then through 
the generator and back to the reactor 











again. This system will have to wait for 
the development of high-temperature re- 
actor cores, but Project Rover, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s nuclear-rocket pro- 
gram, has shown that the prospects of 
this are promising. 

Avco started its study of magneto- 
hydrodynamics (the behavior of “plas- 
mas” of ionized particles) to help make 
better nose cones for long-range missiles. 
“It was very pleasant,”’ says Dr. Arthur 
Kantrowitz, head of Avco’s Everett, Mass. 
laboratory, “to get something of peaceful 
value out of military research. 
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Solid Progress 

At I week's Washington meeting of 
the American Rocket Society, a go-ft. 
Titan missile stood outside the building; 
often discussed at the meeting were other 
liquid-fuel rockets. These types are domi- 
nant in the U.S. and probably in Russia. 
Their great advantage: they work. But 
also discussed at the meeting was the prog- 
ress being made in solid-fuel rockets. 

The solid-fuel rocket is like the mono- 
plane in the early years of aviation. Bi- 
planes were then the established type. 
They were easy to build because their 
double wings, braced by crisscrossed wire 
and struts, strengthened each other. But 
they were inefficient aerodynamically, and 
they had to be fooled with continually to 
keep their complex structure in proper or- 
der. The single wings of monoplanes were 
hard to make strong enough, but everyone 
knew that when they could be built, their 
efficiency and simplicity would make them 
dominant. 

The solid-fuel rocket, too, is simple and 
vastly promising—but difficult. Chief 
problem is to get the fuel to burn de- 
pendably in such a way as to provide a 
precalculated, controllable thrust. In the 
liquid rocket this is done by an intricate 
system of gas generators, pumps, valves, 
turbines and tubing. But this advantage 
is also a source of trouble, because fail- 








ure of one or more of these intricate 
parts is the usual reason for the fre- 
quent liquid-rocket misfires. 

Minuteman. Most promising solid-fuel 
rocket is the Minuteman, the Air Force’s 
long-range (6,300 miles) missile. Not 
much has been revealed officially, but an 
air of success hangs around men who 
are working on it. Much smaller than its 
rivals, the liquid-fuel Atlas and Ti it 
has three stages filled with fe made 
mostly of a rubbery plastic holding to- 
gether crystals of an oxygen-supplying ma- 
terial, such as ammonium perchlorate. The 
ingredients are first blended to form a 
semi-liquid mass like peanut butter. This 
is pumped with extreme care into the 
rocket casing and cured by gentle heat to 
turn it into an elastic solid. Then a man- 
drel in the center is pulled out, leaving a 
roughly star-shaped cavity on whose sur- 
face the fuel will start to burn when the 
rocket is fired. 

If all goes well, the fuel burns evenly 
acts as an insulator to protect the vul- 
nerable metal casing from the searing heat 
of its flame. As the fuel is consumed, the 
cavity becomes nearly cylindrical, so when 
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OCT. 15, 1954... 


People relax. The big storm in the 
+ Caribbean is losing its punch as it 
fights its way through the Wind- 
ward Channel off Haiti, Then fear replaces 
optimism. The meteorological monster 
regains strength and veers northward. 
Successively, the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
feel the fury of Hurricane Hazel. 
Together with Carol and Edna, Hazel 
established 1954 as the worst hurricane 
year in history with insurance losses reach- 
ing an all time high. To some 88,000 
policy holders, companies of the Royal- 
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LOBE IS THERE 


Globe Group paid out well over 10 mil- 
lion dollars in claims. 

With an outstanding record dating 
back to 1845, Royal-Globe is today one 
of the largest and most respected insur- 
ance groups in the world. In the United 
States alone, Royal-Globe has 175 field 
offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
type of risk. For intelligent protec- 
tion, you would do well to see the 
independent agent 
who represents the 


Royal-Globe Group. 


150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


© ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





| the flame reaches the outside wall not 
enough fuel is left to soften the metal. A 
well-made solid-fuel rocket engine can be 
touched with bare fingers just after firing 
on the test stand. 

Always Ready. Solid fuel can also be 
stored in the vehicle. Thus the rocket is 
always ready. Liquid fuels are so com- 
bustible and dangerous to handle that they 

| must be pumped in at the last moment. 
This means a delay of many minutes or 
even hours between an alert and firing 
time, also involves costly storage tanks 

} and pumps. In contrast, Minuteman 
should be able to wait quietly, year after 
year, in a cylindrical hole in the ground, 
then take off on a 6,000-mile flight on a 
few seconds’ notice. 

Another Minuteman boast is that its 


New! Admiral surprisingly small size (one guess: 60 ft. 
7 _ long by 5 ft. thick at the base, v. the 
8 Transistor Personal Clock Radio ~~# Atlas’ 80 ft. by ro ft.) and its ruggedness 


allow it to be carried around on a rail- 
road car. A plan under active develop- 
ment is to mount Minutemen and their 
crews on railroad cars, keep them circu- 
lating ceaselessly on the railroad tracks 
of the U.S. Like oldtime warships sailing 
with sealed orders, they would not know 


where they are going until the command 
©Prices slightly higher South and West, Prices subject to change without notice, arrives. Enemies of the U.S. would not 


The first personal sized radio of to richest tones ever heard from a 
its kind in the world. 3 radios in clock radio. Admiral’s famous 
one. Clock versatility. Tablebeauty. Etched Circuit, rugged and sensi- 
Personal portableconvenience. It’s _ tive. Clock flashlight battery lasts 
cordless! It’s battery operated! over a year. Black and white or 
Plays anywhere! 8 perfectly coral and white. The Holiday. 
matched lifetime transistors.Wake Series 820, $69.95* 





know either, so they could not destroy 
the Minutemen before they were able to 
retaliate awesomely. 

Minutemen will be cheap. Air Force 
General Ben I. Funk has stated that a 
Minuteman in its hole, alert and ready to 
go, will cost only $1,000,000. This has 
—— : ATES ee Saree ——— been estimated as being about one twenty- 
fifth of the cost of rival long-range mis- 
siles with their expensive crews, liquid 
: oxygen plants and bases. 

Space Ahead. Even before the Minute- 
man has been proved in flight (its test 
schedule is secret), solid-fuel enthusiasts 
are promising bigger things. Vice Presi- 
dent Harold Ritchey of Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., which makes the first-stage engine 
of the Minuteman, thinks that big, solid- 
fuel boosters are the quickest and surest 
way to match or surpass the threat of 
Russia's space rockets. 

To scale up the thrust of a liquid-fuel 
engine is an intricate and formidable job. 
Every increase in thrust requires a pro- 
portionate increase in the capacity of tur- 
bines, pumps, valves, and all the other 
tricky accessories that supply floods of 
fuel to the thirsty engine. Novel designs 
must often be used, and these must be 
tested over and over to ensure reliability. 
Scaling up a solid-fuel booster is much 
simpler. Little or no plumbing is needed. 
The metal casing will be bigger, but since 
it need not hold more pressure, it will 
not have to be stronger. 

Ritchey insists that a reliable booster 
with 1o million lbs. of thrust can be built 
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name — ——— i in three years. Such a rocket, with proper 

In America’s most tastefully furnished homes, Heritage furniture upper stages, could put a 120,000-Ib. pay- 
is a living tradition. Heritage has a genius for interpreting the | load in orbit, which should be enough 
best of the past for living today, and people who know fine furni- weight allowance for a long-lived, manned 
ture recognize this quality at a glance. You will always find the satellite. Though other experts point out 
Heritage hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the uphol- that the first big solid-fuel rocket has yet 
stery. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send fifty to fly, Ritchey insists that all the program 
cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-11, High Point, N. C. needs for success is enough money. 
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Put the enjoyment of Old Forester 
into your Holiday Season! 


Striking new 1959 Old Forester decanter, or handsomely gift-wrapped familiar 
fifth. Each serves famous Old Forester Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky. 
Traditionally bottled in bond at 100 proof, painstakingly distilled and 


bottled by Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, at Louisville in Kentucky. 


. “ 
on the label for 90 Christmases: ’ The a nolhing eller ae Ine ware — 


electrical energy 


for the 


needs of motion 





Working as a balanced team in automotive elec- 
trical systems, these Delco-Remy units create, 
transform and control the vital pulsing force of 
electricity for the needs of motion. The fact that 
you seldom need think of them is an indication of 
how efficiently they do their jobs. Millions have 
learned to count on these Delco-Remy units for 
quick starting in any weather, for accurate, gas- 
saving ignition at all levels of acceleration and for 











the reserve power that operates an abundance of 
accessories. Their standard of performance is high 
for they are the leaders of the industry, products 
of more than half a century of design and manu 
facturing experience. Delco-Remy is the original 
equipment on many different cars, trucks and 
buses, including those built by General Motors 
When it is time to replace worn electrical equip- 
ment in your vehicle, there can be no better choice 














e There’s 295,000 pounds of airplane that needs a 
safe runway to land on. 

That plane, and all the other modern giants that 
shrink hundreds of miles into minutes, might never 
have been built to provide the superlative airline 
service you enjoy, were it not for the sturdy concrete 
which allows them to be brought back to earth safely. 

In this unique and wonderful country of ours, with 










its practically limitless opportunities for success, for 
travel, for recreation, concrete plays an inconspic- 
uous but vital role in so many ways that they defy 
cataloging. 

As one of the nation’s major producers of cement, 
the basic ingredient of concrete, we take satisfaction 
in helping to make our way of living better. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


Last year the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company’s plants, situated in eleven 
states, produced cements for use in 
everything from rocket-launching pads 
to outdoor basketball courts. 


uO SEC 
Org Man of Music 


For years the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
has played concerts at the Hollywood 
Bowl, but has also competed with the 
Hollywood Bowl Association for guest 
conductors and soloists. Last summer both 
organizations made a move highly unusual 
in the music world, turned for advice to 
McKinsey & Co., a Manhattan firm of 
management consultants. McKinsey ad- 
vised that what the two outfits needed 
was a joint director, added the even more 
radical suggestion that they consult an 
executive recruiting firm. 

So far as the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
and the Hollywood Bowl knew, no sym- 
phony director had ever been picked in 
that fashion. Nevertheless, they turned 
the problem over to Manhattan’s Ward 
Howell Associates, a firm that specializes 
in finding executives for business and in- 
dustry. Ward Howell invited suggestions 
from Leonard Bernstein, Rudolf Bing, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, et al. With a list of 35 
candidates to work from, the firm set up 
interviews, started vetting applicants on 
the basis of previous success, experience 
and age—35 to so preferred. The rigid 
combination of musical and managerial 
talent proved hard to find: one candidate, 
a lawyer, was washed out because he was 
high on executive ability but low on musi- 
cal experience; an opera-company director 
knew his music thoroughly but seemed a 
poor administrator. Several were angling 
for salaries well above the $25,000 to 
$30,000 range specified for the job. 

Ward Howell weeded the list down to 
six applicants, three of whom were inter- 
viewed by the symphony board. Last week 
Ward Howell's ideal org man of music 
was on his way to the West Coast. His 
name: George Adrian Kuyper, longtime 
manager of the Chicago Symphony, a 
sometime English instructor (University 
of Michigan), associate manager of the 
Boston Symphony and onetime amateur 
violinist. Kuyper, it turned out, was 60— 
ten years above the recommended age. 

Meantime, Ward Howell is getting oth- 
er nibbles from the world of culture: a 
record company is looking for a comp- 
troller and a major U.S. orchestra 
for a director. 


The Vienna Sound 


The 117-year-old Vienna Philharmonic 
is a patrician among symphony orchestras. 
Others may be suaver, more brilliant, more 
impassioned, but no other orchestra brings 
to 18th and roth century classics the same 
air of joyous spontaneity. Last week, un- 
der Conductor Herbert von Karajan, the 
orchestra arrived in Manhattan on a 4o- 
day, six-country tour. At each of the con- 
certs, the Viennese played Mozart—Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, Symphony No. go— 
and to many listeners the effect was start- 
ling. Most Western orchestras play Mozart 
as if they remembered the 18th century 
only as the Age of Reason, give the music 
a cold, chiseled brilliance. The Viennese 
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Art Fillmore 


Conpuctor VAN RemoorTet & St. Louis PLAvers 
The amateurs are in love. 


approach is easy, mellow, almost senti- ~ 


mental, conveying a chamber group’s inti- 
macy in place of thrust and stride. 

At the other end of the scale, the Vien- 
na Philharmonic performed Anton Bruck- 
ner’s sprawling (80 minutes) Eighth Sym- 
phony, a superromantic exercise whose 
occasional eloquence and melodic beauty 
is drowned in the wearisome repetition 
of meaningless climaxes. The orchestra 
brightened things again with a fine, ma- 
jestic performance of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony No. 8 (The Unfinished) and a 
round of selections from various Strauss- 
es, including a Fledermaus overture that 
seemed to transform Carnegie Hall into a 
crystal-hung ballroom. 

Despite its eminence, one complaint 
might be made against the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic: it plays too little modern mu- 
sic, rarely even gets around to the works 
of such eminent Viennese as Arnold 
Schoenberg and Anton Webern. But the 
men of the Vienna Philharmonic know 
what they like. Says Concertmaster Wil- 
ly Boskovsky: “Our dominion, with our 
sound, is Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner 
and the classics; at this we are good. Per- 
haps American orchestras can play some 
of the newer music better.” 


Family Orchestra 

The instrumentalists making their way 
to the stage of St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium 
ranged in age from 13 to 60. Some of 
them were housewives, others were stu- 
dents, disk jockeys, dentists, engineers. 
But when Guest Conductor Edouard van 
Remoortel rapped them to silence and led 
them into Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, 
housewife and teen-ager played with as- 
tonishing competence. At the start of its 
tooth season, the St. Louis Philharmonic 
demonstrated again what its admirers have 
long claimed—that it is the finest non- 
professional orchestra in the world. 

Only one U.S. orchestra—the New York 
Philharmonic—is older than the St. Louis 
Philharmonic. Founded 20 years before 


the city’s professional orchestra, the St. 
Louis Symphony, the Philharmonic has 
attracted generation after generation of 
St. Louis families to its ranks, has sent 
alumni by the score into virtually every 
major U.S. orchestra. Its quality amazes 
visiting conductors, especially Europeans 
unaccustomed to amateur playing on such 
an ambitious scale. Last week's concert 
included, in addition to the Beethoven se- 
lection, Mozart’s Concerto No. 4 for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra, Chausson’s Poem for 
Violin and Orchestra, the overture to Ros- 
sini’s Barber of Seville. The orchestra 
negotiated all of them with every minim 
and crotchet in place, and with a typical 
air of lyric enthusiasm. 

The Philharmonic started business in 
1860 with a program that included such 
contemporary crowd rousers as the over- 
tures to Michele Carafa’s La Prison 
d’Edimbourg and Francois Boieldieu’s La 
Dame Blanche. Most of the time since, it 
has stuck to a rigid amateur policy; only 
the conductors and guest soloists are pros. 
Part of the orchestra’s success stems from 
its organization; its governing board is 
made up of playing members, and each 
of the orchestra’s 95 instrumentalists must 
survive an annual audition; if any player 
does not measure up, he loses his place, 
must give way to fresh outside talent. 
Every orchestra member pays $ro to play 
with the Philharmonic; the remainder of 
the $8,000 budget is made up from the 
sale of season tickets. 

Whole families often play with the Phil- 
harmonic. S. Carl Robinson, vice presi- 
dent of the St. Louis transit system, plays 
the second flute while his wife is a tim- 
panist and his 23-year-old son a French 
horn player. The rehearsal schedule is 
heavy: six 24-hour rehearsals for each of 
four concerts. What gives the Philharmon- 
ic its special quality? “They are amateurs,” 
said Guest Conductor Van Remoortel last 
week, “in the old sense of the word— 
‘people in love with something.’ This group 
happens to be in love with music.” 
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NEW FROM WESTINGHOUSE 


A tiny birthday candle's heat easily generates two amperes, enough electricity to operate a powerful magnet. The candle heats 
a bar of the new thermoelectric compounds developed by Westinghouse scientists. From this bar, the electric current flows. 


New research breakthrough 
every source of heat 


Scientists have known about thermoelectricity for a 
century. But this method of converting heat directly 
into electricity was only a laboratory curiosity. 

Now thermoelectricity becomes practical. West- 
inghouse scientists have built thermoelectric gen- 
erators which are approaching the efficiency of the 
best automobile engines. These new generators are 
silent. They have no moving parts. 


The secret is in the Westinghouse development of 

w compounds. When heat is applied to these 
compounds, a substantial electric current flows. 

Westinghouse has built, for example, a powerful, 
lightweight radio receiver, for use in remote areas, 
which can run 10 days on a pint of kerosene. And 
other needed thermoelectric devices will be coming 
from Westinghouse. 











POTENTIAL « Auxiliary source of electricity to operate radio, POTENTIAL « Electricity from a campfire .. . ordinary heat 
* radar, controls in jet aircraft. . . by convert- 


* from campfire provides electricity for lights, 
ing heat from jet engines directly into electricity. radio, electric razors and other campsite equipment. 
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POTENTIA » Portable electric generators, simple to oper- POTENTIAL » In remote regions, pipelines might have meas- 
* ate at scene of fire, flood, or other disaster, * uring devices and automatic radios, pow- 
where power is needed if lives are to be saved. ered by thermoelectric generators burning fuel from pipelines. 


_ at Westinghouse makes 
, a potential power plant 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL—DESI ARNAZ SHOWS CBS-TV FRIDAYS 
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Sins & Crimes 


Adultery should be a criminal offense, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury told the 
Canterbury Diocesan Conference in Lon- 
don last week. Although it is a “private 
act” and has never been a legal crime 
in England,* Dr. Fisher felt that because 
of the “tremendous damage” it causes in 
terms of broken homes and unhappy chil- 
dren, adultery should be punishable by 
more than mere church censure. 

The archbishop also ticked off other 
matters of morals that he thought re- 
quired attention: 

Prostitution: Should be 
an evil, like dope peddling. 

Homosexva.ity: “All homosexual acts 
are sins,’ said the archbishop, but they 
should not necessarily be crimes. “Some of 
us think that this particular evil could be 
more effectively dealt with pastorally if it 
were not regarded as criminal.” 

GAMBLING: The Church of England 
“has never declared that betting and gam- 
bling are ecclesiastical crimes.’ Dr. Fisher 
came out in favor of the government’s 
new bill to legalize off-track betting as a 
way to control a “grave social evil.” But, 
he added, this does not mean the church 
is “saying that betting and gaming are 
good things. They are not.” 


Eight New Hats 


Busy, ancient (78) Pope John XXIII 
acted again last week to strengthen the 
Curia—administrative headquarters of the 
Roman Catholic Church—which has suf- 
fered in recent years from understaffing 
and old age. For Dec. 14 the Pope called 
a consistory (his second) at which eight 
new cardinals will be created, raising the 
membership of the Sacred College to 79, 
the largest in history. 

Two of the new cardinals will be U.S. 
citizens, bringing U.S. membership in the 
college to an alltime high of six—ranking 
in number of cardinals third (after France 
with seven and ahead of Spain’s five). 
Italy will have 31 Italians in the college, 
as opposed to 48 non-Italians. 

One of the Americans had been virtu- 
ally sure to get a red hat: Archbishop 
Albert Gregory Meyer, 56, appointed last 
September to succeed Chicago's late Sam- 
uel Cardinal Stritch as head of the largest 
Catholic archdiocese in the U.S. (1,942,- 
ooo members). Shy, scholarly Archbishop 
Meyer, son of a Milwaukee grocer. is 
known as a brilliant administrator and a 
cautious interviewee—on his appointment 
to Chicago he refused to say whether he 
would transfer his allegiance from the 
Milwaukee Braves to the Chicago Cubs. 
Met by a crowd of newsmen and clerics 
at a Chicago airport last week, as he re- 
turned from Washington, Meyer chomped 
his chewing gum vigorously. “Of course, 
I am happy for myself,” he said, “but I 
am even happier for the people of Chi- 


treated as 








* In the U.S., adultery is a statutory crime in 
45 states, 
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. Albert Fenn—Lire 
CARDINAL-DESIGNATE MEYER 
From Milwaukee, a baseball fan. 


cago. We must be even more dedicated 
now.” Archbishop Meyer is expected to 
be the only one of the new cardinals who 
will not be assigned to the Curia in Rome. 

The second American to get a red hat 
was also born and bred in Milwaukee; 
Aloysius Joseph Muench, 70, the first 
U.S. citizen to be an accredited diplo- 
matic representative of the Vatican. Pope 
Pius XII made him apostolic visitor to 
Germany in 1946, raised him to archbish- 
op in 1950 and apostolic nuncio in 1951. 
As the first foreign diplomat to present his 
credentials to the German Federal Repub- 
lic in 1951, stocky, grey-haired Archbish- 
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CARDINAL-DESIGNATE MUENCH 
For the Chancellor, something purple. 











op Muench became dean of the Bonn 
diplomatic corps. His easy charity and 
folksy Midwestern humor have made him 
popular. Once when Chancellor Adenauer 
admired a purple cape he was wearing, 
Muench said: “I'll see that you get some- 
thing purple,” promptly delighted the 
Chancellor with a necktie made of the 
same material. 

Other red hats will go to: 

MONSIGNOR WILLIAM THEODORE HEARD, 
a convert from the Church of Scotland 
(as a 26-year-old lawyer) to Catholicism, 
who will be the first Scottish cardinal 
since the death of Charles Cardinal Er- 
skine in 1811. “He may also,” speculated 
the London Times, “be the first Oxford 
rowing Blue in the history of the Church 
to achieve the purple.” Since 1927 Heard 
has served at the Vatican on the Sacred 
Roman Rota, the high ecclesiastical court 
that passes on applications for marriage 
annulments. The Vatican expects Pope 
John to make use of Monsignor Heard’s 
legal abilities in preparing for the forth- 
coming Ecumenical Council. 

THE REVEREND AvuGuSTIN BEA, 78, a 
German-born Jesuit scholar and one of 
the few men to whom a Pope has knelt; 
for more than 20 years he was the con- 
fessor of the late Pope Pius XII. Pope 
Pius wanted to make him a cardinal in 
1946, but Jesuit General Janssens urged 
the Pope not to, because some Vatican 
veterans felt that Jesuits had been overly 
favored (Pius XI had created two Jesuit 
cardinals, had turned over to the Jesuits 
both the Vatican radio and the observa- 
tory at Castel Gandolfo; Pius XII had 
two Jesuit private secretaries). 

MONSIGNOR FRANCESCO Morano, 87, 
oldest of the new cardinals, but hale and 
lively-minded. A scholar with degrees in 
philosophy, theology, canon and civil law, 
physics and mathematics, he will almost 
certainly be one of the staff planning 
and preparing for the Ecumenical Council. 

MonsIGNor Gustavo TESTA, 73, born to 
a wealthy family in Italy's Bergamo Prov- 
ince, where John XXIII was a peasant 
boy, and close friend of the present Pope 
since they were fellow students in Rome. 
Like John, he has spent most of his career 
in the Vatican diplomatic service, having 
held posts in Austria, Germany, Peru, 
Egypt, Palestine and Switzerland. 

MONSIGNOR PAOLO MARELLA, 64, Italian 
with a broad background in papal diplo- 
macy. Since 1953 he has held Pope John’s 
former post as papal nuncio in Paris. 

THe REVEREND ARCADIO LARRAONA, 72, 
born in Oteiza de la Solana, Spain, and a 
member of the Missionary Sons of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary.* Father 
Larraona has been teaching, writing and 
lecturing in Rome for 40 years, where he 
has held a number of posts in the Curia. 
As the first Claretian cardinal in history, 
he will be permitted by his order to 
change his brown robes for scarlet, pro- 
vided that they are of wool. 





* Founded by Antonio Maria Claret in Spain in 
1849, and now active in mission work primarily 
among Spanish-speaking people in the U.S. 
Southwest and Latin America 
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LIFE OR DEATH? 


No mechanical man will ever replace the superb 
skills and the humanitarian services of our physi- 
cians, who bring to us the best medical care in the 
world today. 

Can you imagine a mechanical doctor bandaging 
a wound skillfully and gently...or a mechanical 
nurse comforting a lonely child in the hospital ? 

There can be no mechanical substitutes for these 


warm and wonderful skills and services that hasten 
recovery ... and often make the difference between 
life and death. 

To be sure, the cost of these scientific skills has 
increased. Yet, in the last two decades over-all 
living costs have soared more than 104.8 percent... 
while physicians’ fees have risen only 83.9 percent.* 


*Burenu of Labor Statistics and American Medical Association 


Gofuvenafchwren 


“The Most Trusted Name in Surgical Dressings” 








ONLY EXPERIENCE BREEDS EXCELLENCE. Behind this spirited Fiat is careful craftsmanship rarely 


found in modern production cars. This is the heritage of more than 60 years of making motor cars for the 


world’s most demanding owners. Your instinctive appreciation of Fiat’s quality—inherent in every detail 
—will be pleasurably confirmed in its responsive performance . . .remarkable economy ... and its sensible 
prices. The frisky Fiat 5|00—giving up to 53 miles a gallon—is priced at just $1098 POE, New York, 
plus $25 make-ready charge. Your choice of 17 models in 5 fabulous series—sedans, sportcars, station 
wagons. Shown: Series 1200 full light sedan—only $1998 POE, New York, plus $35 make-ready 
charge. See your Fiat dealer. Or write or phone FIAT MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y., LOngacre 5-7034...In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED, 
321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario. Prices shown are suggested .......00000eeceees FIAT 


For European delivery: for sales plans and car rentals, see your travel agent or Fiat Motor Co., Inc., Overseas Assistance, at address above. 








MEDICINE 





° ° 
Spring in the Heart 

The 44-year-old housewife in the emer- 
gency room of St. Joseph's Hospital in 
Syracuse was in deep shock from massive 
internal bleeding. The problem: to find 
its source as fast as possible, Italian-born 
Dr. Goffredo G. Gensini buttonholed a 
visitor, Radiologist Charles Dotter from 
the University of Oregon. Dr. Dotter ster- 
ilized the G string of a guitar, punctured 
the main artery in the woman's thigh. 
then—watching the steel’s progress under 
the fluoroscope—worked it up into the 
aorta, the body’s main artery. When it 
was close to the heart, he slipped a thin 
polyethylene tube over the dangling end, 
worked this up the artery, using the steel 
string as a guide, then withdrew the guide. 
Radiopaque dye injected through the tube 
showed, on X rays, a ruptured kidney ar- 
tery. Removal of the damaged kidney and 
connected artery saved the patient's life. 

Simple & Safe. Last week Drs. Dotter 
and Gensini told the Radiological Society 
of North America that steel-string and 
steel-spring techniques can be readily used 
to guide tubes into the left side of the 
heart itself—into the left ventricle, which 
pumps fresh blood to the entire body.* 
Pioneered in Sweden and France, the 
method has been adopted by Dr. Dotter 
in the hope of replacing techniques that, 
says he, were neither “simple, safe, nor 
reliable.” 

As used so far in 70 cases by Dr. Dotter 


* The right side of the heart is more accessible 
through the veins, which deliver used blood 
to it. 
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in Portland and in 30 by Dr. Gensini in 
Syracuse, the procedure begins with in- 
sertion of a thick, hollow needle (under 
local anesthetic) into the femoral ar- 
tery. Through the needle the diagnostician 
passes a flexible steel spring, like a plumb- 
er’s snake (or like the bass strings of 
pianos and guitars). The needle is soon 
withdrawn. Inside the steel spring is a 
single-strand steel wire for stiffening. As 
in the Syracuse housewife’s case, poly- 
ethylene tubing is slipped over the steel 
spring. But in her case, the doctors did 
not go beyond the aorta. Now they go 
around the aorta’s arch (see diagram) to 
its end at the aortic valve—the blood’s 
exit from the left ventricle. 

Great Advance. By pulling back an 
inch or two of the stiffening wire, they 
leave some of the spring pressing against 
the aortic valve. When the valve’s leaves 
open to let blood out, the tensed spring 
pushes through, taking the polyethylene 
tube with it. With the end of this tube in 
the ventricle, the spring is withdrawn. 
Diagnosticians can then take samples of 
blood for a variety of tests, check pres- 
sure inside the ventricle, and inject radi- 
opaque dyes for X rays to reveal abnor- 
mal or damaged arteries. 

Admittedly crusaders for what the pro- 
fession calls “left ventriculography,” Drs. 
Dotter and Gensini believe that the tech- 
nique is safe enough to be used in a 
physician's office. Some cardiologists be- 
lieve it still advisable to have the patient 
in a hospital. But they agree that if expe- 
rience proves the method safe, it will be a 
great advance over punching a big needle 
through the chest wall and into the heart 
itself to get inside the left ventricle. 


Correcting Nature's Error 
When Phillip was born in the West Tex- 
as town of Kermit (pop. 7,000), doctors 
soon saw that nature had made a series of 
deadly mistakes. Milk could not reach the 
baby’s stomach, because his gullet came 
to a dead end in the upper chest. He had 
no anal opening (the lower colon wound 
itself into another dead end). Further- 
more, both kidneys were on the right side, 
and one did not work. Surgeons at nearby 
Odessa made a temporary opening into 
Phillip’s stomach so he could be fed, and 
another opening in the lower bowel for 
evacuation. But the sickly infant, in con- 
stant danger of death from pneumonia or 
choking in his own saliva, was still an 
insupportable burden to his father (a low- 
paid oilfield worker) and his mother who 
had four other youngsters to care for. 
During one of Phillip’s hospital sieges 
in Galveston, Mrs. Steven Culpepper, an 
Abilene housewife with one son of her 
own, heard of his plight and undertook to 
care for him. Her aim: major surgery, for 
permanent correction of Phillip’s physical 
defects. For almost two years, no hos- 
pital would risk it because of court fights 
over Phillip’s custody. But armed at last 
with full adoption papers affirmed by the 
state Supreme Court, Mrs. Culpepper 








PHILLIP CULPEPPER 
After three years, an egg. 


took her adopted boy to Texas Children’s 
Hospital in Houston. There, during the 
summer, surgeons removed the nonfunc- 
tioning “left” kidney from Phillip Cul- 
pepper’s right side. 

And there, late last month, surgeons 
finished the job of correcting nature’s 
errors. They freed Phillip’s windpipe from 
a useless connection with his stomach, 
made a continuous passage from mouth, 
through throat and gullet, to stomach. 
After intravenous feeding during conva- 
lescence (and almost three years of being 
fed liquids through a tube). Phillip Cul- 
pepper demanded an egg. Last week he 
got it—fried, “over easy.” Far from 
wealthy (her husband is a journeyman 
plumber), Mrs. Culpepper had gambled 
$1,000 in legal expenses and $2,000 in 
medical bills to give the boy a chance 
for normal life. “My husband and I de- 
cided we'd rather have him than anything 
else,” she explained, “so we just sacri- 
ficed.” The sight of a healthy-looking 
Phillip (he will be three on Dec. 28), 
eating an egg and almost ready to go 
home, was their payoff. 


Sheep's Blood Bath 


When the medical world was agog 
over the discovery that blood circulates 
through the body, imaginative surgeons 
tried to transfuse sheep’s blood into hu- 
man patients weakened by too generous 
bloodletting. Since they had never heard 
of such things as protein compatibility, it 
is small wonder that most patients died. 
In 1678 the French Parliament banned 
transfusions, Nowadays, no doctor would 
dream of transfusing animal blood to man. 
But last week, the medical world was 
again agog over a report that Italian phy- 
sicians had used a sheep's blood to help 
clear the system of a woman dying of 
mercury poisoning. 

In London's medical journal Lancet, 
Professors Michele Pavone-Macaluso and 
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And for carefree fun with your car, | 
change to Quaker State | 


This is the season when every car needs Quaker State 
winter oil. Made from the purest Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, Quaker State is specially refined to give full- 
time protection to every moving engine part. What's more, 
Quaker State is cold-tested to make sure you enjoy quick, 
easy starting and carefree driving during the worst winter 
weather. Get a head start ... change now to Quaker State, 
the best winter motor oil your money can buy! Always 
ask for Quaker State by name! 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP.,, OIL CITY, PA. | 
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Antonino Anello described the case, Last 
winter a 34-year-old housewife bent on 
suicide swallowed bichloride of mercury. 
After eleven days, her system still could 
not flush out the poison. So with tubes 
from a vein and artery in one arm, the 
doctors hooked her up to an artificial 
kidney. But instead of letting her blood 
circulate through cellophane tubing in a 
chemical bath. and relying on the solu- 
tion to remove the poisons, they wheeled 
a donor into the treatment room. The 
donor: a 130-lb. ewe, heavily draped to 
conceal its identity. From a neck artery 
and vein the doctors hooked up the ewe 
to another cellophane tube. This was 
wrapped around the tube through which 
the patient’s blood circulated, and the two 
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sAMB-TO- MAN TRANSFUSION (17TH CENTURY 
Maybe an elephant next. 


rested in a plasma solution to serve as an 
intermediary in the exchange. 

The Sicilian doctors’ reasoning: a chem- 
ical cleansing bath is better than none, but 
it lacks so many of the factors usually 
found in blood that the patient loses some 
substances that are essential to life. Cello- 
phane tubes of the type used in the arti- 
ficial kidney will stop big protein mole- 
cules, so there should be no danger of a 
fatal antibody reaction. But they allow 
the blood’s complex chemicals to pass 
freely if they are fully dissolved. So the 
protein-free part of the woman's poisoned 
plasma passed through both tube walls 
and into the sheep. 

This “dialytic parabiosis’ lasted 90 
minutes, was credited with helping to save 
the woman's life. (The sheep also recov- 
ered after a brief feverish illness.) Last 
week Dr. Pavone-Macaluso said that he 
wanted to try the technique again, but 
with a bigger donor animal—and_ hence 
a larger blood volume—to clear the pa- 
tient’s blood faster. In fact, he said, if he 
could figure out a way to get it into the 
operating room, he would like to use an 
elephant. 
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New Yorkers were ASTOUNDED 
By a Frank Newspaper Series That Discussed 


VITAMIN PRICE COMPARISONS 
Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 


“Any particular vitamin bottled un- 
der one label-is, for all practical and 
therapeutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U.S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


VITAMIN S 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings that are up to 50% and more. 
Page after page in the Free Hudson 
Catalog shows tremendous dollar sav- 
ings on Vitamins, Vitamin-Mineral com- 
binations and Food Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular multi- 
ple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
...the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100, 


Here is another — a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vitamin 
C and minerals, nationally advertised at 
$5.95 per 100 .. . can be purchased for 
only $2.25 per 100 piRECT from the Hud- 
son Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 32 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like — but, by all 
means, discover for yourself why Hud- 
son has become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING 
source for Vitamins throughout the 
nation. All Hudson Vitamin Products 
are sold with a complete money back 
guarantee. 










HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


11 West 19th Street, Dept. M-675, New York 11, New York 


Hudson Vitamins 
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have been awarded the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 


PLEASE MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-675 
11 West 19th Street, New York 11, New York 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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FURNITURE COURTESY 
ROYAL SYSTEM 


Why General Electric components are 
the smart approach to stereo... 


Electric dealer will tell you the rest. 


Shown: FM-AM Tuner, FA-12; Stereo Amplifier 
G-7700; TM-2G Tone Arm with VR-22 Stereo 
Cartridge; G-5C1 Specker Systems. Audio 
Components Product Section, Auburn, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric stereo components make music 
come alive—with all the depth of a live per- 
formance. Their distinctive, custom looks adapt 
fo any room arrangement, and need not oc- 
cupy an inch of floor space. Bes* of cll, you 
pay for performance, not bulky furniture. 

Why General Electric? To begin with, it's one 
name you know you can trust. Your General 
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MISCELLANY 


Stranger in Paradise. Near Spring- 
field, Ore., after the main building of the 
Willamettans nudist colony burned to the 
ground, its only winter resident, Caretak- 
er A. B. Stevens, breathlessly reported 
that he had fled the flames with only a 
few personal belongings and “the clothes 
on my back.” 








Devil's Disciple. In Fresno, Calif., the 
Fresno Bee, intending to tell of ‘“‘correc- 
tion,” reported that Fred Engle had been 
named the state’s “deputy staff director 
of corruption,” finished off with: “Like 
his brother, he is a Democrat.” 


Allegretto. In West Hartlepool, Eng- 
land, Bandmaster Robert Davies paid his 
fine for speeding, explained: “I was hum- 
ming one of Liszt's rhapsodies, During 
one of the quickening passages, I must 
have unconsciously pressed the accel- 
erator, thereby increasing the tempo of 
the engine to the tempo of the music.” 


Honest Abe. In Klamath Falls, Ore., 
a bidder picked up a bust of Abraham 
Lincoln for $1.75 at an auction of un- 
claimed stolen goods, discovered that it 
was also a savings bank containing $4.50 
in coins. 


Out of Bounds. In Newark, Anne 
Olivia Di Brizzi, 60, and her son Alex- 
ander, 32, were arrested for possession of 
144,000 stolen golf balls. 


Overscheduled. In London, John W. 
Glenister, 45, was arrested for being drunk 
while in charge of a motor vehicle, but 
only after going to his father’s funeral, 
visiting his wife in a hospital, and attend- 
ing his son’s wedding reception. 


Own Petard. In Lockport, N.Y., police 
got a complaint that Walnut Street was 
a haven for speeders, set up a radar check 
point, nabbed speeding Mrs. Jeanne E. 
Spaulding, the complainant. 


Fresh Start. In Charlotte, N.C., Her- 
bert H. Baxter, a city councilman for 14 
years and mayor for six, mulled over his 
defeat in a municipal election for six 
months, finally enrolled in a Chamber 
of Commerce course called ‘Practical 
Politics.” 


Resemblance of Things Past. In Tokyo, 
after beating four women with a cudgel, 
Plasterer Shigeo Yokoyama, 30, explained 
that all of them resembled his wife, with 
whom he had feuded earlier. 


Tanksgiving Day. Near Pryor, Okla., 
after discovering that somebody was steal- 
ing gasoline from drums on his farm, 
crafty Elmer Southern filled them with 
water, was rewarded a few days later by 
seeing three boys pushing their car on a 
nearby road, called the sheriff to come 
and nab the crooks. 
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* Yesterday: The canary sang through the blackness. ..a living fresh-air 


gauge, a mark of safety. 


* Today: Bemis Flexipipe® is the fresh-air lifeline to workmen under- 
ground . .. the mine ventilation tubing that is yellow for safety, visible 


in darkness. Another example of Bemis creative flexibility. 


BEMIS...where flexible packaging ideas are born 
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Famous Metro® multi-stop models 


Tilt-cabs for easy servicing 





Premium-built diesel hauler 





12 Famous Faces 
of International 


They’d go far on looks alone. 
They go even farther on the 
strength of what’s underneath! 


Facing you at left are the 12 basic front-end 
designs that identify more than 500 different 
INTERNATIONAL Truck models, by wheelbases. 


These are trucks built for different jobs, to 
save money for different owners. They're not 
turned out of one mold to save production 
costs for International Harvester. 


The “family resemblance” is underneath . . . 


In engine power. INTERNATIONAL offers 39 
engines for gasoline, diesel or LPG. Each is 
truck-designed to deliver more pulling ability 
at lower rpm., for long-run economy. 


In new features and improvements. 
They're worked into production as soon as 
they're ready and proved right. That way, 
new models come out all the time. Truck users 
don't live by a “model year.” Neither do 
INTERNATIONAL engineers. 

In the chassis. Each clutch, brake, spring, 
axle and chassis component is truck-type pure 
and simple. Truck-tested for long life and 
service accessibility. 

What's behind all this variety? One idea: 
to provide the right truck for any job. 
INTERNATIONAL does it. And by building ‘em 
for every general use, as well as every special 
application, INTERNATIONAL is able to com- 
bine a custom-builder’s skill with a volume 
manufacturer's price. 


See your INTERNATIONAL Branch or Dealer 
and see for yourself. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


WORLD’S ae 
MOST 

COMPLETE 
LINE 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 
Motor Trucks wher Tractors 


Construction Equipm McCormick & 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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New Picture 

Ben-Hur (M-G-M). “My God!” gasped 
Major General Lew Wallace. “Did I set 
all this in motion?” In 1899, the hard- 
riding, hard-writing Civil War commander 
was already appalled by the smashing suc- 
cess of his first historical novel, Ben-Hur, 
which in 19 years had sold 400,000 copies. 
And that, though the general did not live 
to see it, was only the beginning. By 1920, 
a stage version of the general’s work had 
been running 21 years, had been seen by 
20 million fans, had grossed $10 million. 
In 1926, M-G-M turned it into the first 
of the cinemammoths, a $4,000,000, two- 
hour spectacle starring Ramon Novarro 





ing stopped, Production Manager Henry 
Henigson had a serious heart attack, and 
two weeks later Producer Sam Zimbalist 
had a fatal one. By the time the cameras 
had finally stopped rolling, M-G-M’s Lon- 
don laboratories had processed, at a cost 
of $1 a foot, some 1,250,000 feet of spe- 
cial, 65-mm. Eastman Color film. 

Out of this sea of celluloid, a masterful 
director, William (Wuthering Heights, 
The Best Years of Our Lives) Wyler, has 
fished a whale of a picture, the big- 
gest and the best of Hollywood's super- 
spectacles. The story of Ben-Hur is rea- 
sonably faithful to the general's stirring 
“Tale of the Christ.” Prince Judah Ben- 
Hur (Charlton Heston), a rich Jew born 


Tue CuHariot RAce In “Ben-Hur” 


because it is too short. For the final 
script, M-G-M eliminated an entire sub- 
plot that gives the middle of the story 
its shape and suspense. But the religious 
theme is handled with rare restraint and 
good taste. The face of Christ is never 
fully revealed. The Sermon on the Mount, 
The Trial, The Ascent of Calvary and 
The Crucifixion are pictured, without 
breathless reverence, in a matter-of-fact 
manner, as contemporary political events. 

The script, written by Karl Tunberg, 
and touched up by S. N. Behrman, Gore 
Vidal and Christopher Fry, is well or- 
dered, and its lines sometimes sing with 
good rhetoric and quiet poetry. The ac- 
tors, for the most part, play in the grand 
manner, but with controlled firmness. 
Actor Boyd carries off the prize with a 
virile portrayal of Messala, and Hugh 





Three months of work for a nine-minute crescendo. 


as Ben-Hur and Francis X. Bushman as 
Messala. By 1936, the film had grossed 
almost $10 million, and the book had 
become the biggest bestseller (more than 
2,000,000 copies) in U.S. history, not 
counting the Bible. 

Last week, after five years of prepara- 
tion, 64 months of shooting in Italy, 
nine months of editing in Hollywood, and 
a massive publicity campaign, M-G-M 
displayed a new version of Ben-Hur that 
is far and away the most expensive movie 
ever made—it cost $15 million to produce, 
$1,500,000 more than The Ten Command- 
ments—and also one of the longest—3 hr. 
37 min., not including a 15-minute inter- 
mission, Only Gone With the Wind (3 hr. 
42 min.) and The Ten Commandments 
(3 hr. 39 min.) ran longer. 

Ben-Hur, 1959, by M-G-M’s statistics, 
is adorned with more than 400 speaking 
parts, about 10,000 extras, 100,000 cos- 
tumes, at least 300 sets. One of them, the 
circus built for the chariot race in Rome’s 
Cinecitta, was the largest ever made for 
any movie. It covered 18 acres, held 
10,000 people and 40,000 tons of sand, 
took a year to complete, and cost $1,000,- 
ooo. The race itself, which runs only nine 
minutes on the screen, ran three months 
before the cameras and cost another mil- 
lion. Three months before the shoot- 
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about the same time as Christ, falls out 
with his childhood friend Messala (Ste- 
phen Boyd), commander of the Roman 
garrison in Jerusalem, who demands that 
Ben-Hur inform against other Jewish pa- 
triots. When Ben-Hur refuses, Messala 
condemns him to certain death as a galley 
slave and shuts up his mother (Martha 
Scott) and sister (Cathy O'Donnell) in 
a pestilential dungeon. Ben-Hur is freed 
from the galley, taken to Rome and 
adopted by a Roman admiral (Jack 
Hawkins) whose life he has saved. As 
soon as possible, he goes back to Pales- 
tine, hears that his mother and sister are 
dead, enters against Messala in the char- 
iot races and rides him into the ground. 
But Messala has his vengeance. With his 
dying breath he tells Ben-Hur that his 
mother and sister are alive, but are lepers. 
Heartbroken and crazed with hate, the 
hero sets out to raise a rebellion against 
Rome, but he is caught up in the proces- 
sion to Calvary, and becomes a Christian. 
The picture ends with Christ’s death and 
the hero’s rebirth. 

The film has its failures. The movie 
hero is pretty much an overgrown boy 
scout who never experiences the moral 
struggles that beset the hero of the book. 
Then, too, the story sometimes lags—not, 
oddly enough, because it is too long but 


Griffith provides some skillful comic re- 
lief as a sheik who is crazy over horses. 
But what matters most and comes off 
best in the picture is the great scenes of 
spectacle, particularly the chariot race, a 
superbly handled crescendo of violence 
that ranks as one of the finest action 
sequences ever shot. All by itself it would 
be worth the price of admission. 

Great credit goes to Producer Zimbalist, 
Scenarist Tunberg and Director Wyler, 
but the greatest belongs to Wyler. His 
wit, intelligence and formal instinct are 
almost everywhere in evidence, and he 
has set a standard of excellence by which 
coming generations of screen spectacles 
can expect to be measured. His virtues 
have been agreeably rewarded. Friends 
report that his percentage-of-profits deal 
with M-G-M will put him on easy street 
for the rest of his life. But it is probable 
that M-G-M, which was in a shaky finan- 
cial spot when the project was launched, 
will not have any trouble keeping up the 
payments. Ben-Hur has run up the big- 
gest advance sale ($500,000) in film his- 
tory, and the studio expects it to run 
at least two years at high-priced, ten-a- 
week showings in selected theaters, and 
to make more money than The Ten Com- 
mandments, which has already grossed 
more than $50 million. 
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GIANTS’ HUFF (NO. 70) AT THE READY 


""A Man's Game" 
(See Cover) 


The quarterback snaps “Let's go,” the 
eleven burly men clap their hands in a 
single, sharp crack, and the offensive hud- 
dle dissolves. Then, taking his place be- 
hind the looming rump of his center, the 
quarterback looks with narrowed eyes 
across the line of scrimmage at the most 
formidable sight in professional football. 

The four blue-jerseyed men facing him 
are mountains of muscle. Alert and agile 
as jungle cats, two linebackers crouch 
outside the ends. Ranged in an are behind 
them are four lean, whippet-fast backs. 
And a bare 2 yds. away from the quarter- 
back, returning his stare in challenge, 
waits the key man of the proud New York 
Giant defense: Middle Linebacker Sam 
Huff (6 ft. 1 in., 230 Ibs.), a confident 
smiling fighter fired with a devout desire 
to sink a thick shoulder into every ball 
carrier in the National Football League. 

Rugged Red-Dogging. Sunday after 
Sunday, pro quarterbacks have learned 
that whatever play they call, Huff is likely 





to be in front of it. Sam Huff 
is strong enough to flatten 
a plunging fullback such as 
the Chicago Bears’ Rick Ca- 
sares (6 ft. 24 in., 225 lbs.), 
swift enough to recover 
from a block in time to nail 
a halfback sprinting around 
end, smart enough to diag- 
nose pass patterns and throw 
an offensive end off stride 
with an artful shoulder. But 
Huff is at his rugged best 
when he knifes through the 
line and “‘red-dogs” a quar- 
terback as he fades to pass. 
The crash of Huii’s tackle 
can stir the Giant bench to 
bellowing glee, set the rabid 
fans in Yankee Stadium to 
rumbling out their own 
rapid-fire cheer like the 
chugging of a steam en- 
gine: “Huff-Huff-Huff-Huff 
Huff.” When Sam is on the 
field, the toughest fans in 
the U.S.’s toughest sport see 
what they came to see. 

As thousands of new fans 
are happily discovering, pro football is a 
game of precise and powerful virtuosity 
—incredible catches, runners who break 
away from swarms of opponents just when 
they seem stopped, crunching tackles and 
jet-powered blocks. No experienced pro 
fan ever leaves a game in its last five min- 
utes when his team is only two touch- 
downs behind—any club can, and may, 
explode in those five minutes and win. Pro 
football is a game in which every careful- 
ly selected, battle-tried man seems larger 
than life, not only in skill and speed, but 
in sheer brute strength. 

Eruptions & Ciusters. Around the 
league this season, the pros are displaying 
a variety of play that college football 
cannot match. Canny, veteran quarter- 
backs such as Philadelphia’s Norm Van 
Brocklin, 33, and Pittsburgh’s Bobby 
Layne, 32, still dominate their teams. 
With a tricky, lateraling attack, the Chi- 
cago Cardinals can erupt for clusters of 
points. Last year’s champion Baltimore 
Colts can field a covey of stars led by 
young (26) Johnny Unitas, a onetime re- 
ject from the Pittsburgh Steelers who is 





AGAINST PITTSBURGH, HUFF HAS DIAGNOSED THE PLAY AND... 


rated the best quarterback in football 
throws touchdown passes from the shelter 
of the league’s finest offensive tackle, 
mammoth (6 ft. 3 in., 275 lbs.) Jim 
Parker, 25. If a man does get by him 
Parker contritely reassures Unitas in the 
huddle: ‘Johnny, it won't happen again.’ 
The Colts also boast End Raymond Berry, 
who is slow and small (6 ft. 2 in., 190 Ibs.) 
as pro ends go, so near-sighted he wears 
contact lenses during a game, but has 
proved so twinkle-toed a faker that he 
has caught a league-leading 48 passes in 
eight games. 

Not since the 1930s, when Bronko Na- 
gurski was crumpling lines for the Chicago 
Bears, have football fans seen such a 
numbing fullback as the Cleveland 
Browns’ young (23) Jimmy Brown. Mag- 
nificently muscled (6 ft. 2 in., 228 Ibs.) 
Brown has a sprinter’s speed, strength 
enough to carry along a brace of tacklers. 
When he hits defensive backs with a low 
shoulder, he can send them cartwheeling. 
Last year Brown smashed 1,527 vds. in 
twelve games to shatter the league ground- 
gaining record by a fabulous 381 yds. And 
even the lowly Los Angeles Rams, at the 
bottom of the Western Conference, can 
offer Halfback Ollie Matson, 29, whose 
stride is rated the most beautiful in foot- 
ball, a smooth flow of power that whisks 
him through the frantic flurry of broken 
field blocks and tackles with deceptive 
ease. On a team that is going nowhere 
Matson has broken loose so often that he 
averages 5.4 yds. per carry. 

No Lard. But this is the year of the de- 
fense. The mighty Cleveland Browns are 
as good at stopping touchdowns as making 
them. Even with its league-leading of- 
fense, the champion Baltimore Colts have 
wallowed badly at times this season be- 
cause its faltering defense failed to back 
up the N.F.L.’s most formidable tackle: 
Gene (“Big Daddy’) Lipscomb (6 ft. 
6 in., 288 lbs.), who riffles with heavy 
hands through enemy backs (“I keep the 
one with the ball”). Last week, once again 
tackling hard and low, the Colts hit the 
San Francisco Forty-Niners so hard that 
they allowed only three first downs, put 
balding Quarterback Y. A. (for Yelberton 
Abraham) Tittle in the hospital with a 
possible fractured knee. Final score: Bal- 
timore 45, San Francisco 14. The victory 
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moved the Colts into a first-place tie in 
the Western Conference with the Forty- 
Niners, who have themselves bounced 
back from a 6-6 season last year largely 
because of a revamped defense. 

With the rapid evolution of the de- 
fense into a system as complex as the 
offense, pro fans are realizing what the 
experts have known all along: the defense 


epitomizes the raw strength and subtle 
scheming that lies at the heart of foot- 


ball. Says one pro coach: “In college foot- 
ball, all you really need for a defense is a 
few big tubs of lard in the line. They 
can’t move, and they can’t be moved. In 
pro football, size isn’t enough; everybody 
has it. Defense becomes a game of chess.” 

The Middle Man. Key man of the de- 
fense is the middle linebacker, and from 
coast to coast, he is getting the hero 
worship that was once reserved for the 
touchdown-happy backs. In Detroit, Joe 
Schmidt can do nothing wrong, although 
his Lions (2-6-1) can do nothing right. 
In San Francisco, small boys speak in 
awe of the thundering tackles of Jerry 
Tubbs. At a banquet in California, Les 
Richter of the Los Angeles Rams dia- 
gramed defenses for a solid hour and en- 
thralled U.C.L.A. Physicist Joseph Kap- 
lan, chairman of the U.S. International 
Geophysical Year Committee. 

In Chicago, rabid Bear fans pass up 
seats on the 4o-yd. line to sit in the 
end zone, where they can get a head-on 
view of the intricate mayhem of line play. 
They know what they are seeing. “Chi- 
cago’s hittin’ inside the tackles, and 
Frisco’s stacking the defense inside,” com- 
plained one end zoner at the game eventu- 
ally won by the Bears, 14-3. “Look at 
those corner linebackers pull in, and how 
close the tackles up front are playing! 
I mean, how can you run through that 
ton of beef?” 

Mezzanine Jungle. Best of all pro de- 
fenses is the New York Giants’, and Line- 
backer Huff is the acknowledged best in 
football. Last year Huff's defensive team 
gave up the league low of 3.6 yds. per 
opponent carry, hoisted the team into 
the championship play-offs, where it final- 
ly lost, 23-17, to the Baltimore Colts in an 
overtime period. This year the Giant 
tacklers are tougher than ever, have yield- 
ed a grudging 3.0 yds. per rush (league 
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average: 4.1 yds.), given up only eight 
touchdowns in the past seven games 
(longest scoring run allowed: 2 yds.). 

Last week, matched against the speed 
of the Cardinals, the Giants’ rookie-stud- 
ded punting team gave up touch- 
downs on long runbacks of kicks. But on 
the line of scrimmage, the Giants allowed 
only 96 yards by rushing, none by pass- 
ing, on one series of downs spilled Cardi- 
nal backs for losses of nine, thirteen and 
six yards. Final score: Giants 30, Cardi- 
nals 20. The victory gave the Giants an 
undisputed lead in the Eastern conference 
despite a ramshackle offense that stands 
an abysmal ninth in scoring in the 12- 
team N.F.L. 

Huff and his wrecking crew have in- 
spired a fanatic band of followers who 
stand four deep in the mezzanine of Yan- 
kee Stadium to cheer them on. To get a 
look at the field, they build platforms 
out of anything handy—beer cans, stray 
cartons, or trash baskets. And when the 
Giant defensive behemoths take over 
particularly deep in their own territory, 
where the tackles are roughest—the mez- 
zanine turns into a howling, back-pound- 
ing jungle. 

Standing Room Only. With such sup- 
port, the Giants are drawing an average 
of 65,026 (capacity of Yankee Stadium: 
67,101), running 33% ahead of last year. 
But enthusiasm is not confined to the 
Giants. Last year league attendance in- 
creased for the seventh season in a row to 
hit 3,006,124 for a twelve-game schedule 
(major-league baseball attendance for a 
1s4-game schedule million). This 
year’s attendance seems likely to go high- 
er yet, although the stands in many cities 
simply cannot be jammed any fuller; 
e.g., Detroit, which has sold out 54,000- 
seat Briggs Stadium since 1953, this year 
peddled 42,000 tickets. 

Such crowded stadiums are understand- 
able, for the calculated skill and violence 
of pro football is a sight to be seen. “No 
team from the past could take the field 
against the brand of football we play 
now,” says Owner George Preston Marsh- 
all of the Washington Redskins. ‘The 
game has never been finer or faster.” 

Rowdy Beginnings. Professional foot- 
ball is now so respectable that even such 
ingrained skeptics as big-time bookies are 
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convinced of its integrity. The Giants are 
not even allowed to swear in their locker 
room. “We don’t enjoy living with people 
who eat like pigs,’ Cleveland Coach Paul 
Brown annually tells his players. “Please 
don’t keep your head lowered in the soup 
or otherwise conduct yourself in an of- 
fensive manner.’ 

Today’s air of gentility is far removed 
from the rowdy beginnings of pro football. 
For years, pro football was a wildcat 
game played in the coal-mining camps of 
Pennsylvania and the factory towns of 
Ohio by former college stars who seldom 
gave their right names. The sport was the 
refuge of the tramp athlete. After World 
War I, the terror of the game was a griz- 
zled, aging halfback named Jim Thorpe, 
sometime star of the Carlisle Indian 
school, who thoughtfully reinforced his 
shoulder pads with sheet metal. 

Booked for New York. In 1920, pro 
football seemed promising enough for a 
group of men to meet in an auto agency 
in Canton, Ohio and organize eleven of 
the game’s strongest teams (Canton Bull- 
dogs, Massillon Tigers) into what later 
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BALTrMore’s Unitas Passes, TACKLE PARKER ProTECTS 


When in doubt, an elbow i 


became the National Football League. 
Franchises were selling for only $2,500 
in 1925 when an enterprising New York 
bookmaker named Timothy J. Mara 
started the Giants. That year, playing 
the Chicago Bears and Red Grange, the 
Giants drew pro football's first big gate 
74,000. But two years later, when the 
Giants beat the Bears, 13-7, to gain the 
league championship, the Polo Grounds 
held only 80 paying spectators. 
Through the years, as the pass and the 
T formation opened up the game and the 
fans began to pack the stands on Sundays, 
the Giants stubbornly stuck to a tradition 
of rib-cracking defensive play. This year 
as usual, the Giants’ attack is plodding, 
depends almost entirely on the passing of 
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elderly (38), leather-faced Quarterback 
Charlie Conerly of Mississippi ('48). 
When Conerly is on target and versatile 
Halfback Frank Gifford (University of 
Southern California, '52) is sound of wind 
and limb, the Giants can move the ball. 
With Conerly out with a sprained ankle 
the Giants ignominiously failed to score 
a touchdown in two successive games. 

But Linebacker Sam Huff and his col- 
leagues have proved that the defense can 
win ball games. All year long, Giant 
tacklers have been setting up touchdowns 
for their own offense. then digging in to 
stop enemy drives. When the Steelers 
were moving for the winning touchdown 
in an early game, the line held twice with 
3; in. to go. The man who scored the 
deciding touchdown that beat the Steelers, 
21-16: Sam Huff (on a recovered fumble ). 

Patterns & Plots. The mind behind the 
Giants’ muscle is Defensive Coach Tom 
Landry, 35, a sharp-featured, whisper- 
voiced Texas back who learned his trade 
in the Giants’ defensive backfield ( 1950- 
55) under Coach Steve Owen. Using the 
pro's basic 4-3-4 “umbrella” formation 
Landry has plotted a score of basic de- 
fense plays, each capable of several varia- 
tions tailored to the particular enemy's 
offense. The defense plan is called in a 
defensive huddle before each play, can be 
changed on a shouted code word if the 
offense lines up in an unexpected pattern. 

To carry out his schemes, Landry has 
swarthy End Andy Robustelli (6 ft. 1 in., 
230 lbs.), who loves to dismantle quarter- 
backs. Wreathed in sweat and steam 
Tackles Dick Modzelewski (6 ft., 260 
Ibs.) and Rosey Grier (6 ft. 5 in., 2! 
lbs.) block up the middle. Boss of the 
defensive backfield is gritty Jimmy Patton 
(5 ft. 10 in., 180 lbs.), a fleet (9.9 sec. 
for the 100) ball hawk who has suffered 
concussions batting down passes. 

Behind Landry's complex system of 
blitzing linebackers and slanting linemen 





is a single master principle: funnel the 
play to the inside so that Sam Huff 
can make the tackle. Says the Los An- 
geles Rams’ Line Coach Don Paul: “We 
hold a special meeting to plan how we're 
going to get Sam Huff.” Huff has per- 
fected the linebacker’s risky technique 
of guessing where the play is going and 
meeting the runner head-on in the hole. 
From hours of knows what 
plays may be run from any formation. 


study, he 


To discover which one is coming, he 
searches the 
tale clues. “If the center has his weight 
off the ball and is back on his haunches 
it’s going to be a pass,” says Huff, “be- 
cause he’s getting ready to move back 
fast and pick up the red-dogging line- 
backers. If the guards have their weight 
off their hands, it’s a run around end. 
They're already thinking about pulling 
out and leading the play. 

“A back like Paul Hornung of the 
Packers, if he’s coming straight ahead 
on a hand-off, he'll have more weight 
on his hand and be more in a sprinter’s 
position, so he can really blow into the 
line. So if I see that, I cheat over a 
little bit so that I can be right in front 
of him when he gets the ball. Ollie Mat- 
son, when he’s coming straight ahead, he 
has his feet cocked, and when he’s going 
to the outside. he has both feet even and 
no weight on his hands.” 

Intuition & Muscle. “It’s uncanny the 
way Huff follows the ball,” says the Green 
Bay Packers’ Coach Lombardi. “He ig- 
nores all the things you do to take him 
away from the play and comes after the 
ball, wherever it is thrown or wherever 
the run goes, Sure, sometimes he goes 
with the fake. But that’s when the ball 
is there.” 

If need be, Huff can do the job with 
brute force alone. Item: after San Fran- 
cisco’s Hugh McElhenny took a screen 
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pass and set out behind two 250-Ib. block- 
ers, Huff knocked all three out of bounds 
with one grizzly-like shove. Item: Huff 
can handle the Browns’ Brown better than 
any linebacker in the league; in the play- 
off game for the Eastern Conference cham- 
pionship last year, Huff held the greatest 
back in football to a total of 8 yds. rush- 
ing. Their jousts, now the most famous in 
the sport, started in college when Huff 
was at West Virginia and Brown was at 
Syracuse. In one game, Brown gave Huff 
a scar across the bridge of his nose and 
four shattered teeth. Says Huff: “You've 
got to hit him straight-on below the hips 
and with all the power you've got, or he'll 
knock you over and run right up your face 
he really will.” 

Blind-Side Day. By nature, Sam Huff 
is a friendly sort with the widest smile in 
football. But he has no trouble working 
up a cold-eyed mean streak as game time 
approaches; by the kickoff, he hates ev- 
eryone on the other side of the scrimmage 
line. “You play as hard and vicious as 
you can,” says Huff. “You’ve got more 
chance to get hurt when you're loafin’. 
If you're going all out and you hit a 
guy, you hurt him instead of him hurting 
you. One day, Bob St. Clair of the Forty- 
Niners blind-sided me when I was stand- 
ing there by a pile-up and like to cut 
me in half. When that happened, I figured 
if I was on top of the pile I wouldn't make 
such a big target.” 

Sam makes no bones about the fact that 
the opposing quarterback is his prime 
target. “You rap that quarterback every 
chance you get. He's the brains of the 
outfit. If you knock him out clean and 
hard on the first play of the game, that’s 
an accomplishment. For that matter, we 
try to hurt everybody. We hit each other 
as hard as we can. This is a man’s game.” 

Recalls the Forty-Niners’ Guard Bruce 
Bosley, a friend from college days at West 
Virginia: “Sam came to visit me before 
a game—that’s the way he is—and he gave 
me a big smile and said, ‘We're going to 
beat you guys until you can’t stand. We 
got it worked for Rosey to kick hell out 
of you.’ I got a little concussion in that 
game, and after it was over, I said to 
Smilin’ Sam, ‘If I'd been in there long 
enough to hit you, you'd still be on the 
field.” We're real good friends, Sam and I.” 

What's Dirty? Huff's rough play is 
openly admired by pros. Explains Rams 
Coach Paul, who himself once enjoyed the 
title of meanest man in the league: “This 
is a contact sport, and it’s played for pay 
by huge, finely trained animals. Rough 
play is what every coach wants. It causes 
fumbles, it causes touchdowns, and it 
stops the other team from scoring.” The 
pros speak with respect of how Lion Full- 
back John Henry Johnson can throw his 
shoulder into a man’s chest, then bring it 
up under his chin (“There's no better 
weapon in the game”). The elbow is also 
fancied. “I’d rather land one six-inch 
punch with my elbow,” says one Ram 
“than a roundhouse haymaker with my 
fist.” As for tripping, holding, or pushing, 
no pro considers this dirty. Says one 
coach: “You get penalties when you get 
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caught and touchdowns when you don't. 
On pass plays, the pushing and shoving 
and holding between defender and re- 
ceiver is ridiculous. You look at the films 
after a game, and you'll see, time and time 
again, the key block was actually holding.” 

Yet the professionals’ very capacity for 
hard play, and the game’s increasing de- 
mands on their skill, have imposed a kind 
of unspoken code, Basic rule: there should 
be no deliberate intent to maim. Any pro 
violating the rule knows that sooner or 
later he will be playing the same team 
again, and someone will get him in retali- 
ation, Occasionally, a hotheaded rookie 
will break the rules, but the hotheads do 
not last. Says Huff: “Sure, I get mad at 
certain players. But if I’m looking to get 
him on the next play, the ball carrier runs 
somewhere else. So I may get the man 
I'm after, and we lose the game.” 

Run for Fun. Even at its cleanest, 
pro football is a game of awesome vio- 
lence. “Sometimes after a game you're so 
dragged out, so beat, especially if you've 
lost a close one, you can hardly raise your 
arms,”’ says one Forty-Niner back. “You 
sit there naked on a dressing-room bench, 
maybe smoking a cigarette in hopes it will 
pick you up, but it doesn’t. Every bone 
seems to creak, and every muscle seems 
stiff. If you think at all, you’re saying to 
yourself, ‘Why the hell am I in this game? 
My wife is right: it isn’t worth it. This 
is my last year.’ 

“Then you get into a team bus, and a 
friendly lineman shoves a pint bottle in 
your hand. Well, what the hell—a short 
drink won't hurt, or even two. Mostly, 
we guys just get a nice jag on, but I 
confess I've been roaring drunk. Well, 
next day you ache a lot—but at least you 
were able to sleep through your dreams 
while replaying the game. The headache 
goes away, and by Tuesday, you're back 
for more. Hey, this is good! It’s fun to 
run. The hell with retiring, at least until 
next Sunday.” 

Running for fun is not for Sam Huff, 
who gets $11,000 from the Giants (plus 
a $1,000 bonus if they win the champion- 
ship), plus another $12,000 for testimo- 
nials, speeches, and an off-season job as 
a Philip Morris salesman. “It’s too tough 
a game to play for nothing,” says Huff. 
“I enjoy being with the fellas and all, but 
without the money, boy, that happiness 
is over.” 

The Mines. Sam Huff knows the value 
of a dollar. He was born in 1934 in a West 
Virginia mining camp called Edna Gas 
that was caught tight in the squeeze of 
the Depression, Sam and his five brothers 
and sisters spent their early years in one 
of a row of identical five-room company 
houses. Sam’s father worked as little as 
one day a week in the mines, often had 
to queue up for free flour. The specter of 
the mines and a sooty lifetime behind a 
No. 3 shovel hung over all the boys in the 
coal country. Sam decided early that he 
was going to finish high school, no matter 
what, and there he found football. When 
Sam made the Class-B all-state team as 
a 200-lb. tackle for Farmington High 
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School, Coach Art (“Pappy”) Lewis of 
West Virginia University began dropping 
by to watch him play. “He was hunting 
all over the field for people to knock 
down even then,” says Lewis. 

With a full scholarship to West Vir- 
ginia, Huff majored in physical education 
(C plus grades) to get ready for a coach- 
ing career, dutifully plowed through such 
classes as Ballroom Dance, Fundamentals 
of Basketball, and Wrestling, got credit- 
able B’s in advanced biology and history 
courses. In his senior year in 1955, Huff 
had made All-America, was the third- 
draft choice of the Giants. 

The Job. At first, the Giants did not 
quite know what to do with him; at 230 
lbs., he seemed a little too light for the 
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Some things were left on the field. 


defensive line, a step too slow for offen- 
sive guard. But in the third game of the 
season, the Giants’ middle linebacker was 
hurt, and Sam Huff got the job. He has 
been behind the Giants’ line ever since. 

Football has been good to Sam Huff. 
When he married Mary Fletcher, his class- 
mate sweetheart, in their senior year of 
high school, his friends were heading for 
the mines. Now the Huffs and their two 
children, Robert Lee (“Sam”) Huff Jr., 
7, and Catherine Ann, 2, live in their own 
house in Rock Lake, W. Va. Last year 
Sam bought a 25-acre farm in nearby 
Farmington to raise Shetland ponies. 
“When he was a kid, we couldn't afford 
a pony,” says his father, who lives on the 
farm. “Sam wants every kid in the area 
to have the chance to ride a pony.” 

Off the field, Sam Huff is an unassum- 
ing extravert with a reputation as a wait- 
ress kidder, a dislike for liquor (two beers 
make him woozy), and a quiet determina- 
tion to get to bed around ro every night. 
But the game has left more of a mark on 
him than the slightly twisted nose in his 
handsome, square-jawed face. Sometimes 








he worries that the mean streak he works 
up for his profession of violence will affect 
him permanently. “You've got to watch 
that you don’t take it off the field with 
you,” says Sam. “You get guys who say, 
‘Oh, you're a big football player. Well, I 
don’t think you're so tough.’ You feel like 
poppin’ them, but you can’t.” 

The game has also left Huff with strong 
pride in his playing reputation and a fierce 
desire to become one of the great defen- 
sive players in the history of the game. 
“There's no telling how good Huff can 
become,” says one Giant official. “He’s 
still far from his potential.” 

Power to Spare. So is pro football. 
Already solidly in the black (projected 
profits this season for San Francisco: 
$500,000), the N.F.L. is eying the grow- 
ing national interest in the game (CBS's 
pro-football TV audience: some 20 mil- 
lion) and planning to expand to Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul and Dallas next year. What 
is more, the newly formed American Foot- 
ball League, headed by Dallas Oilman 
Lamar Hunt, has high hopes of playing 
next year in Houston, Dallas, New York, 
Denver, Boston, Buffalo and Los Ange- 
les. Says Hunt: “Unless the N.F.L. folds, 
there will be two professional football 
leagues next year.” 

What the new league needs far more 
than big talk is big players like Line- 
backer Sam Huff. Down in Consol No. 9, 
back in Farmington, W. Va., a monster 
engine pulls loads of coal out of the mine, 
and still has enough power left over to 
do half a dozen other jobs. Nickname of 
the engine: the Sam Huff Special. “By 
jingo,” says the proud father of the finest 
linebacker in the world, “it pulls an aw- 
ful load.” 


Top Ten 

1) Syracuse (9-o)—threw Boston Uni- 
versity backs for a minus 88 yds. rushing, 
won as it pleased, 46-0. 

2) Mississippi (8-1)—sat out the 
week, 

3) Wisconsin (7-2)—battered for a 
fourth-period touchdown to beat scrappy 
Minnesota, 11-7, win the Big Ten title 
and a trip to the Rose Bowl. 

4) Southern California (8-1 )—lost its 
first game as a pass-interference play set 
up the winning touchdown for its other- 
wise lackluster crosstown rival, U.C.L.A., 
10-3. 

5) Louisiana State (9-1 )—defeated 
Tulane, 14-6, and received a Sugar Bowl 
invitation. 

6) Texas (8-1)—drew a bye. 

7) Illinois (6-3-1)—overwhelmed fal- 
tering Northwestern, 28-0, to give re- 
tiring Coach Ray Eliot a going-away 
present, prove that its 9-6 victory over 
Wisconsin the week before was no fluke. 

8) Washington (9-1)—clinched the 
right to meet Wisconsin in the Rose Bowl 
by crushing Washington State, 20-0. 

9) Georgia (8-1)—rested for 
week’s big game with Georgia Tech. 

10) Texas Christian (7-2)—routed 
Rice, 35-6, for its sixth straight victory 
since a 0-3 loss to Arkansas. 


this 
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The light Scotch that’s becoming the heavy favorite 
...with both sides of the house 


It's "HIS ANd HER Time" all over America... 
when both settle down around HOUSE OF LORDS 
and agree it’s the best decision of the day. 


Wonderful scotch. Try it at your house! 


HOUSE os LORDS 
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100K SCOTCH WHISKIES 


miners the ‘HIS and HER’ scotch 
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When lu New York Seet 
THESE 4 TOP MUSICAL HITS 


“BEST MUSICAL OF SEASON” 


—McCLAIN, N.Y JOURNAL- AMERICAN 


ANDY GRIFFITH DOLORES GRAY 


DESTRY 


RIDES AGAIN 
svowores ART LUND 


WMPURIAL THEATRE, 249 West 45th Street, N.Y. 36 


‘‘BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEA 


— Droma Critics’ Circle Award 


ROBERT DHERY:. 


PLUME §| 


DE MA TANTE 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 West 45th St N.Y. 36 


“BEST DAMN MUSICAL I'VE SEEN IN YEARS” 


—WALTER KERR, N.Y HERALD TRIBUNE 


BROADWAY THEATRE, 


“SEASON'S FIRST MUSICAL HIT” 


—Wenning, Newsweek 


JACKIE GLEASON 
WALTE EILEEN 
PIDGEON , HERLIE 

TAKE ME ALONG 


SHUBERT THEATRE 225 West 44ih St.,N. ¥. 36 


1681 Bway, N.Y. 19 


another wonderful gift from 
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Three delightful new fragrances in 
refreshing Wrisley bubble bath— 

ueen's Guard (pink), Blue Fern 
(turquoise) and Enchant (maize) 
—a wardrobe of fragrance, in a 
hand-blown glass vase, decorated 
in gold. Ready now at better 
drug and cosmetic counters. 
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New Play on Broadway 


Only in America (by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee) tells the story of 
Harry Golden, editor (The Carolina 
Israelite) and author of the bestselling 
Only in America. The stage difficulties in- 
volved are immediate and persistent. The 
adapters really have little to 
beyond a 





dramatize 
genially hard-hitting personality 
that best conveys itself in the first 
and 

life 

acted 
must 


person 
pungent egalitarian philosophy of 
that blatantly pious when 
out. Adapters Lawrence and Lee 
in fact, swell out into two hours of 
theater what is not ill suited to the 
theater, but what book form 
comes off best in ten-minute draughts. 
They have brought Golden ( Nehemiah 
Persoff) to Charlotte, N.C., introduced 
him around, and planted him in front of 
his typewriter. They festoon him with 
homely metaphors and Yiddish phrases 
and good, bad and indifferent jokes. They 
show him gradually, despite his embattled 
stand for integration. winning the hearts 
of all his white, Southern, Gentile neigh- 
bors. But in this game of hearts lurks a 
menacing queen of spades—the unsus- 
pected fact that Golden had once served 


seems 


only 
even in 


time in prison for mail fraud. It over- 
hangs his life, until at last it breaks out 
in the headlines—only for all who know 


Harry Golden not just to rally round him 
but to render him homage. 

That the adapters should so much mag- 
nify what everyone in the play is quick 
to minimize is proof of their desperate 
need for dramatic material; Golden's 
queen of spades is their one theatrical ace 
in the hole. Only in America has, certain- 
ly, its lively moments and amusing de- 
tails, but it chiefly conveys a sense of 
stretching already flimsy materials—of 
building small incidents about Negroes 
or Jews into unctuous minority rites. Clear- 
ly the basic trouble with Only in America 
is that it should never have been a play. 
But the thought persists that only on 
Broadway, with its headlong opportunism, 
could it ever have become one. 


New Musical on Broadway 


The Sound of Music—with Richard 
Rodgers supplying the music, Oscar Ham- 
merstein the lyrics, Howard Lindsay and 


Russel Crouse the libretto, and with 
Mary Martin as the star—provides 
“What's in a name?” with at least one 
answer: “A $2,325,000 advance sale.’ The 
show itself, in accordance with Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s desire not to repeat 


the time of 
to the famous 


goes to Austria at 
the Anschluss for its story 


themselves 





Trapp Family Singers, who dramatically 
escaped from the Nazis’ clutches. Be- 
sides Captain Georg von Trapp, there 
were his seven children and their gov- 


erness, a young novice from a neighboring 
who taught the children to sing 
won their love, and married their father. 
As musicomedy, The Sound of Music 
combines the cloister and the kinder- 


abbey 





Friedman-Abe 
“Music” 
and light. 





Martin & TRAPPS IN 
Sticky with sweetne 





garten, nursery rhymes and Nazi salutes. 

It is Composer Rodgers who meets the 
challenge best. With easy versatility, if no 
great distinction, he has written perky 
ditties and part songs for children, a 
lilting quartet for nuns, nice music for 
folk dancing, nice music for love-making, 
a swelling processional, a kind of hallelu- 
jah chorus. But, in general, the show's 
virtues are marred by its weaknesses. For 
one thing, Rodgers and Hammerstein do 
repeat themselves: governess, children and 
children's papa seem at moments the 
twins of The King and J. And The Sound 
of Music suffers badly by comparison, has 
less swing, less gaiety, less piquancy, less 
the very air of musicomedy. 

The show's pervasive fault is that, in- 
stead of offsetting sweetness with light- 
ness, it turns sticky with sweetness and 
light. Though often attractive, the abbey 
scenes come off too pretty; though some- 
times fetching, the children’s scenes come 
off too cute. Even Mary Martin, however 
deft, comes off a little too lovable. The 
milk of human kindness is not enough for 
The Sound of Music. It insists on the 
syrup, till even the Nazis seem mere bad 
goblins in a fairy tale. 

As a result, a good deal of rewarding de- 
tail blurs into a June-moon landscape, an 
all-church-bells-and-wedding-bells kind of 
world. In spite of a triangular love story, 
there is not one tantrum; in spite of seven 
Trapp children, not one brat. Surely even 
an unexceptionable family show can be 
more fun: The Sound of Music ends by 
making its warmheartedness as cloying as 
a lollipop, as trying as a lisp. 
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This is Fred Braun beside his house. 
Milking parlor is in background. 





If you drive into the well-scrubbed town 
of Saline, Michigan, and turn left at the 
first blinker, you come to the farm of 
Fred R. Braun (rhymes with town) 
about half a mile down a dirt road. 

The handsome white farmhouse is 
ringed by tall trees. The long steel wire 
fences are taut and straight. And as 
you walk down the smoothly raked 
gravel driveway you spot a silo-flanked 
barn with a proudly lettered sign: 
“F. R. Braun & Sons.” 

Four people live here. Mr. Braun is 
60, thin, and he looks you right in the 
eye. His two sons, Howard (25) and 
Kelven (24) are eager-faced, hard 
muscled and tan. Mrs. Braun is small 
and as busy as the rest of the family. 

Mr. Braun bought the farm and 16 
cows in the 1920's when prices were 
high, and he paid off the mortgage in 
the lean depression years when he could 
only get five cents a gallon for his milk. 
But he worked hard with his team of 
horses and raised the crops that he 
needed to feed his cows. After eight 
years, in 1930, he had bought his first 
tractor and was milking 24 cows. He 
saved money from his meager income 
and bought a small milking machine. 

By 1950, he was milking 50 cows in 
two shifts. In 1955, he changed over to 
the new “loose housing” dairy system 
that eliminated the old stanchion barns 
by providing wide-open roaming space 
for the cows. Instead of Farmer Braun 
going to the cows, the cows came to him 
to be milked. He found he could do the 
work with half the effort. 

Then on July 30, 1957, he faced a 
farmer's most dread enemy — fire. In 


Cows patiently await their turn to enter 
milking parlor one at a time. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


30 minutes, he saw his barns go, and 
his hay crop, even his dog, Speck, who 
died trying to lead some terrified young 
heifers out of the barn. 

It was a time of decision for Farmer 
Braun. He scuffed through the wet, 
reeking ashes, planning for the new 
buildings that would stand there. And 
he decided that this was the time to 
completely modernize his farm. To find 
out how he did it, you have to get de- 
tails from people around Saline, Michi- 
gan, who know him, because Fred 
Braun doesn't talk very much. 





Five cows are milked simultaneously. They 
are fed at the same time. 


How Farmer Braun learned 
to milk a cow a minute 


When tillage begins, other arts follow. The farmers are therefore the founders 
of human civilization. 


Fred Braun can milk @ cow a minute. 
The milk flows through Stainless Steel 
pipes into a Stainless Steel refrigerated 
tank and is pumped into a Stainless 
Steel tank truck for delivery to the 
dairy plant. He also has a Stainless 
Steel washing setup that cleans the 
milking equipment and piping auto- 
matically, and leaves everything spar- 
kling clean and sterile until the next 
milking time. All raw milk has some 
bacteria. Dairies allow 50,000 maximum 
bacteria count. Fred Braun's milk aver- 
ages only 8,000. 





Alwin Burkhardt has known Fred 
Braun for about 50 years, After work- 
ing in a local bank for 40 years or so, 
Alwin is now a leading real estate man. 
If he has any complaints, it is that he 
used to know 90% of the people he met 
in Saline (pop. 2,700), and now he 
only knows 60%. Mr. Burkhardt says, 
“Fred and his wife have been terrific 
workers all of their lives. The whole 
family enjoys their work. Two months 
after the fire, Fred had built a new hay 
barn and loose housing barn. He built 
it with fire-resistant all-steel construc- 
tion. His new milking parlor setup is a 
country showpiece.” 

It surely is. Five cows can be milked 
at one time. With one son to help him, 


Mr. W. D. Crim used to work on Wall 
Street, but he decided to move back to 
the Midwest where living was more fun. 
He is now president of the Saline Sav- 
ings Bank (where Fred Braun is a Di- 
rector). It's an intensely modern little 
bank, but still has such homely touches 
as a matchbook dispenser bearing the 
sign, “For our matchless friends.” 

Referring to Mr. Braun, Mr. Crim 
says, “Fred's as sound as they come. 
He's broad and forward-looking, but 
won't fly off on a tangent. He'll always 
give you an opinion . if you pry 
it out of him. He hardly said a thing 
about the fire, even though it was a big 
blow to him. He just went ahead and 
rebuilt with steel buildings. He's one 





Cleanup time. Equipment on left cleans every- 
thing automatically in an hour 


of our star exhibits in the area.” 

Without trying, Fred Braun has built 
up quite a reputation for always using 
the best, because it costs less in the long 
run. And he takes care of things after 
he buys them. 





He has certainly proved this to Howard 
Johnson, who is no slouch himself. Ten 
years ago he was a mechanic who fixed 
tractors. Now he owns one of the lead- 
ing farm equipment dealerships in the 
area. He says, “It’s a pleasure to do 
business with Fred Braun. He reads a 
lot and shops around a lot, but he’s will- 
ing to pay for something he thinks is 
good. I can always give him top trade 
in on his equipment because he keeps 
it in good repair, stored inside steel 
buildings, away from the weather.” 

This is truly an 
Fred Braun has spent thousands of 
dollars for steel buildings for the sole 
purpose of housing his machinery be- 
cause it pays off in less maintenance 
and better trade-ins. In fact, Mr. Braun 
and his sons didn't operate their new 
combine until it had been waxed! 

Mr. Braun's habit of always planning 
ahead pays off in many ways. As he 
gets older, he doesn't want to work so 
hard, so he made sure his new tractor 
had power steering. He carries this for- 
ward look even into the local church. 


understatement 





One man who should know is Reverend 
H. L. Engel, Pastor of the Trinity 





Fred Braun checks measuring stick on Stain 
less Steel bulk milk tank to check quantity. 


Lutheran Church (Wisconsin Synod) 
in Saline. Reverend Engel has received 
calls from other congregations, but he 
just can't seem to leave Saline 

Referring to Mr. Braun, he says, 
“Fred is always thinking of the future. 
When we were planning an addition to 
the church, he insisted that we build it 
big enough and solid enough to allow 
for future expansion. He doesn’t just 
talk about building and working for 
the future, either. Whenever anything 
has to be done around the church, Fred 
is one of the first to supply the labor 
to help.” 

Mr. Braun, incidentally, is a charter 
member of the church’s Men's Club, 
and Mrs. Braun is an active member of 
Ladies Aid. 

Summing it all up, Fred Braun is a 
man who can look back on his life with 
considerable satisfaction. He started 
with nothing but—in his own words— 
“the help of the good Lord.” Today, be- 
cause of his willingness to work hard 
and save money and invest it wisely in 
modern farm equipment, he owns a 
farm that is a showplace. His cows give 
twice as much milk as the average cow 
in the nation, Last year he marketed 
about a million pounds of grain that he 
raised above his own requirements 
Because of men like Fred Braun, our 
farmers (12% of our population) pro- 
duce more food than we can consume. 
Compare that to Soviet Russia, where 
50% of the people work in agriculture, 
and produce less than they need 





For hundreds of years, until the be- 
ginning of World War II, there had 
been no substantial improvement in the 
way dairy cows were housed. But in 
1940, United States Steel first sponsored 
a Dairy Barn Research Project at the 
University of Wisconsin. The ten-year 
result of this study showed that farmers 
could substantially reduce their labor 
by the use of loose housing, milking 
parlors, and mechanical steel barn 
equipment. Then in 1949, United States 
Steel sponsored the “Quality Milk Re 
search Project,” which developed and 
studied “pipeline” milking into a cen 
tral refrigerated Stainless Steel bulk 
milk tank. The first substantial instal 






Stainless Steel tank truck comes daily 
to remove milk from Mr. Braun's tank 
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Automatic silo feeder. Silage is blown into 
rotating trough at base of silo. 


lations of bulk milk handling systems 
were made in 1951. Today, over 50% of 
the milk used for drinking purposes is 
collected by this sanitary system 

United States Steel has also pro 
moted the use of bulk milk dispensers, 
the kind you see in restaurants every 
where, which give you colder, better 
flavored milk, at a big savings in labor 
to the restaurant owner. 

There are even more wonderful things 
on the horizon. United States Steel is 
sponsoring the development of new 
types of canned milk. Milk in cans that 
you can't tell from fresh milk may ex- 
pand markets by giving the consumer 
easy-to-store, lower-cost milk 

United States Steel metallurgists and 
engineers also work closely with manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and equip- 
ment to make full use of the new alloy 
and high-strength steels that continu- 
ally emerge from the laboratories and 
mills. The result is labor saving, money- 
saving machinery that helps produce 
more, lower-cost food 


(iss) United States Steel 
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From CIBA Research... a Whiter White 





If an object were perfectly white, it would 
reflect all visible light. If it were perfectly 
black, the visible light would be complete ly ab 
sorbed. But even the best of natural whites is 
dulled by partial absorption of visible light. 
Chemical compounds rect ntly have been 
developed, however, that counteract this dulling 
effect by absorbing invisible short-waves of 
ultra-violet light. Re-radiated as longer waves, 


The e\ 


ve sees a fluorescent or intensified 
whiteness on objects treated with these materials 
Compounds developed by CIBA Research 
Chemists to achieve this optical effect are known 
as UVITEX® Optical Brighteners and are 

wick ly used today in household detergents to 
restore or improve the whiteness of laundered 
goods. UVITEX Optical Brighteners also 
enhanee the white of new textile, paper and plas- 
tic products, furs and many other materials 
that depend upon the eye appeal of sparkling 


tistactior 





white for consumer sale and s; 
In these color photographs a scene in miniature 


is flooded first with normal balance then ultra 





violet ht to reveal some of the many every 


di \ objects to which UVITEX Optical Bright 
eners are imparting a whiter, brighter white 


UVITEX Optical Brighteners are among many 


new developments made possible over the past 


three-quarters of acentury by the international 
research organization of CIBA. In Dyes, 


Plastics, Pharmaceuticals, as well as in Chem 


al Spee ialties, CIBA is a world-wide symbol of 
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TELEVISION 
On the Brink? 


As the investigations widened and pub- 
lic suspicion grew, two arguments in de- 
fense of TV and allied entertainment 
fields, kicked up by volunteers and TV’s 
own flashy flacks, were heard again and 
again: 1) plugs, payola and all that jazz 
have been around for a long time; 2) why 
pick on TV when other businesses are 
corrupt, too? The case was typically put 
last week by Newscaster Jacques Legoff 
of Detroit’s WJBK-TV (one of the five 
TV stations owned by the Storer Broad- 
casting Co.). Legoff, who had not report- 
ed the first quiz scandal stories until three 
days after they broke because he ‘‘thought 
it would all blow over,” angrily came to 
his industry’s defense. “What about the 
buyers in department stores, in grocery 
stores? ‘Buy one case of my product and 
you get one free. You buy my blue jeans 
and I'll remember you at Christmastime.’ 
Is this not payola? Have there not been 
accusations of this sort in the garment 
industry, in any number of internation- 
al unions? Payola in one form or another 
is a part of American business ... I 
say, ‘Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.’ ” 

"Magazine Concept.” For having bro- 
ken a station rule against editorializing, 
Newscaster Legoff was promptly fired. His 
dismissal was scarcely an adequate answer 
to his argument, but answers did come 
from all sides. No one maintained that 
TV or the pop music business had a 
monopoly on shady practices; as the 
Christian Century pointed out, neither the 
press nor other media could afford to feel 
complacent. 

But none of this altered what CBS Pres- 
ident Frank Stanton described as the net- 
works’ “laxness of responsibility” in an 
industry that is little controlled and vast- 
ly influential. “Something has to be done 
before it’s done to us,” said Stanton, 
hinting at a more balanced program sched- 
ule or even at programing that the indus- 
try, possibly in an unconscious tribute, 
calls the “magazine concept.” 

"Deceptive Gloss.’ From the often 
lackadaisical FCC came the strongest pro- 
nouncement to date. Said FCC Chairman 
John C. Doerfer: “A failure to distinguish 
between the freedom to express . . . ideas 
and the indiscriminate hawking of wares 
... has brought the advertising and 
broadcasting industries to the brink of 
strict Government controls.” 

Reaching behind the widely used no- 
tion that all entertainment is built on 
artful deception, Doerfer warned that pro- 
grams which “contain a deceptive gloss 
above the accepted tolerances of dra- 
matic license” might be outlawed in the 
next session of Congress, since shows that 
lure viewers unethically are using unfair 
means to outdo the sponsor’s commer- 
cial competitors. “If the industry does 
not successfully survive that crisis,” con- 
cluded Chairman Doerfer, “it has no one 
to blame but itself.” 
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Facing the Music 

“Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
those TV cameras are branches of the 
United States Mint. Dollar bills don’t 
come out of them like bread from a 
bakery oven.” This advice by Disk Jockey 
Dick Clark appears in a new book. Your 
Happiest Years (Rosho Corp.; $2.95), 
aiming sound moral advice at teen-agers. 
Yet in a mere three years, ever since he 
took over the loca! Philadelphia show that 
grew into ABC’s American Bandstand, 
Dick Clark has found plenty of bread in 
the oven. Among the loaves: three other 


marella, decided to quit ABC in order to 
stay with the Clark company. 

Doll or Trust? With virtually every 
other pop music figure holding pieces of 
music-publishing firms, why did ABC take 
action against Clark? Obviously, to avoid 
the charge that Clark was “riding” or “hyp- 
ing” songs published and recorded by his 
firms on the Bandstand program. Although 
Bandstand played some of Clark’s own 
tunes that became hits ( Tallahassie Lassie, 
Okefenokee), he and Mammarella insist 
that they were played only because they 
were popular already. But Clark has also 
spun his Way Down Yonder in New Or- 
leans, which is just now beginning to climb 
into the big time. Clark insists that he 
has never taken payola in any form, and 








Disk Jockey CLARK & Fans 
A\l that bread and no payola. 


ABC shows, an advice-to-teeners column 
in ThisWeek magazine, interests in record- 
and music-publishing companies and other 
items, all adding up to an estimated annu- 
al income of $500,000. In the general up- 
roar about payola, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight last week in- 
evitably got around to Dick Clark, the 
nation’s most powerful disk jockey. 

So far there has been no testimony; 
two committee investigators have merely 
talked to Clark about his business affairs. 
But even before the subcommittee took 
a hand, ABC confronted him with a sig- 
nificant decision: he must get rid of his 
outside music interests or else quit TV. 
The companies involved: Swan. Records, 
Sea Lark Enterprises, January Music, Arch 
Music. (Entrepreneur Clark also has an 
interest in Drexel Productions, a TV pack- 
aging firm, and may have connections 
with Jamie Records, other record com- 
panies, a talent agency, a record-pressing 
plant, and a production company named 
Clarkfeld.) Faced with the ABC ulti- 
matum, Clark decided to “divest” himself 
of his interests in various music firms (he 
did not specify how). His TV producer 
and partner in Swan Records, Tony Mam- 


many support him, including ABC. Sz 
Philadelphia record distributor: ‘‘Dick is 
a living doll. I've offered him pieces of 
songs and gotten turned down cold.” 

Some people think less of him. Says 
Arnold Shaw of the music-publishing firm 
of E. B. Marks: “Someone like Clark is 
a one-man trust.” Adds Marty Mills of 
Mills Music, Inc.: “People know that 
Clark will lay it on [i.e., plug a song] if 
he’s got any stake in it.” 

Widening Search. While the subcom- 
mittee was trying to get the facts on 
Musicman Clark, investigators were wid- 
ening their search. New York County D.A. 
Frank Hogan subpoenaed the financial 
records of eleven record companies; one 
owner immediately announced that he had 
a pile of canceled $100 checks endorsed 
by disk jockeys. The story would take 
some time to unfold. “The last thing 
most people in this industry want is to 
clean it up,” admitted one musicman. “It’s 
too lucrative for too many people.” 





Rock 'n’ Roll Champion Alan Freed, 
nearly as popular as Disk Jockey Clark, 
was fired last week by ABC’s New York 
radio WABC for refusing to sign a state- 
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ment that he had never taken payola. The 
statement was, said Freed, “an insult to 
my reputation for integrity.” 

Another disk jockey fired last week: 
Detroit's Tom Clay (WJBK-Radio), who 
admitted taking payola—but only when 
it was urged on him. Said he: “It is part 
of the business.” 


Killers Done to Death 


Ernest Hemingway wrote The Killers 
before breakfast one morning in 1927, 
cabled it that day from Madrid to his ed- 
itor, Maxwell Perkins, at Scribner’s Mag- 
azine in New York, and has never changed 
one of its 2,000 words. Seen through the 
eyes of Nick Adams (i.e., young Heming- 
way ), it is a brief, spare story that tells— 
mostly in a well-wrought ladder of dia- 
logue—about two hired gunmen who have 
come to a small Michigan town to rub 
out a doublecrossing Swedish prizefighter. 
When The Killers appeared on CBS's 
Buick Electra Playhouse last week, the 
story’s reading time of six minutes had 
been blown up to go, and it sagged like 
an Add-A-Pearl, between an _ elaborate 
preamble and a rambling finale. 

Adapter A. E. Hotchner almost man- 
aged to make it to the first commercial 


| before introducing the killers. By the time 
| he reached the ending of the original sto- 
| ry, the TV play still had 41 minutes to 








go. Scenes minced on and off screen with- 
out coming to terms with the story or 
adding to its significance: a cop with a 
TV announcer’s hairdo trying to lead a 
lady cashier into adultery, the problems 
of ambitious adolescents who want too 
much too soon, a priest who unknowingly 
gives the fighter’s address to the killers. 
It all had the sound of wooden cymbals. 

As Nick Adams, Dean Stockwell gave 
the impression that he had learned The 
Method at Hotchkiss, but Dane Clark and 
Robert Middleton were smooth and com- 
petent as the killers, and so was Ray 
Walston as the frightened owner of the 
lunchroom in which the killers reveal 
their plot. Beyond the brief Hemingway 
dialogue. the show was distinguished only 
by the Swedish fighter. In a flashback to 
a Chicago gym, where he was coached in 
the art of taking a dive, and in the scene 
from the original, in which he decided 
that he is “through with all that running” 
from death, the part of Ole Andreson was 
naturally and credibly managed by Ama- 
teur Actor Ingemar Johansson, world’s 
heavyweight champion. 

In Hollywood Johansson has completed 
another acting chore in Columbia’s All 
the Young Men. He plays a Swede who 
joins the U.S. Marines to get his citizen- 
ship and is shipped to Korea. So excited 
is Columbia Bigwig Sam Briskin that he 
hopes to cast Ingo in a western. 


HOLLYWOOD 
"Unhappy People"—with Spurs 


Normally the cowpokes on’ Warner 
Bros.’ crowded TV range pursue their 
separate villains, but last week they all 
ganged up on a common enemy—Warner 
Bros. Encouraged by a withering denun- 
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The Peugeot 403 is larger than any other imported station wagon in America 
today—and has more usable inside space than many domestic wagons. It seats 
6 passengers, and has space for their luggage with plenty of room left over. 
The 403 Station Wagon delivers 28 mpg on regular gas, is extremely nimble in 
trafhe and is easy to park (it turns a full circle in just 36 ft.). Included in the 
price: factory balanced wheels, Michelin X tires, heater-defroster, windshield 
washers, electric wipers, electric clock, steering wheel lock, leatherette interiors, 
and an outside rear-view mirror. See it at your nearest reauee dealer soon. 


There are over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the nited States, Canada and Mexic For ustrated brochure on statio agon or sedan, write: Peugeot, Inc., 
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WAY OUT... Over the river and through 
the woods to grandmother's house just 





won't work this Thanksgiving for a wan- 
dering writer and his family. He’s over the 
Thames. Grandma’s over the Ohio. He 
solved it by taping greetings from his 
family and describing their plans for the 
holiday. He says the mailman can do the 
woods bit. 


WHOOPS .. . Dedicated skier we know 
tipped a tibia first time out. His buddies 
cheer him up by sending recordings of 
their post-slope blasts. “ScoTcH” BRAND 
Living Letters will accommodate “Molly 
Malone,” with room for a bit of 
“Gaudeamus Igitur’’ 





FEATURED LISTENING EVENT 
(a) port 
(34 =P “ART CARNEY 
; MEETS | 
>Y PETER AND THE WOLF” | 


Ogden Nash lyrics for the Prokofieff classic 


ABC-TV NETWORK—SUNDAY, NOV. 29 
5:00 P.M., NEW YORK TIME 
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quotes... A bibliophile buddy reports 
that placing his tape recorder next to his 
bed during late night reading sessions 
allows him to preserve quotes that usually 
prove elusive the morning after. Naturally, 
a man as ingenious as this uses “ScoTcH” 
BRAND Tartan Series Tapes. 


ONENESS .,.. It’s quite natural for record- 
ing fans to be fascinated by developments 
in video tape. By way of general informa- 
tion, let's set the record straight. There is 
only one video tape in commercial use. It’s 
made by 3M, pioneers in tape recording. | 


“SCOTCH” BRAND 
MAGNETIC TAPE 








“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of the 3M Co. St Paul 6, Minn. | 
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ciation of the studio by the Screen Actors 
Guild, the cowpokes drew a bead on 1) 
highhanded Studio Boss Jack L. Warner, 
who spends much of his time commuting 
between Las Vegas and the Riviera; and 
2) William T. Orr, Warner's son-in-law 
and the studio's hard-driving TV chief. 
The cowboys’ beef: the usual Warner 
Bros. contract, which binds screen hope- 
fuls to the studio for seven years at a 
predetermined salary, often prevents them 
from reaping the customary rewards of 
stardom, e¢.g., sharing in “residual” rights 
from rerun TV shows. If the actors make 
personal appearances, Warners pockets 
90% to 100% of their earnings. The studio 
may cancel the contract at will; the actor 
has no option to cancel or renew. 

Admitting that there may have been 
irregularities, TV Boss Bill Orr argued: 
“Instead of being unhappy, these people 
should be thankful ... Look and 
what some of these unhappy people were 
doing before they came to Warner Bros.” 
But the actors were not buying that. 
Most echoed Maverick’s James Garner, 
who makes a reported $1,750 a week: “I 
feel like a slab of meat hanging there; 
every once in a while they cut off a piece.” 

Warners’ contract is nicely geared to 
the slow-moving needs of the movies, the 
cowboys insist, but not to the hustle of 
TV. “In movies,” says Garner, who 
blames his ulcer on life with Warners, “an 
actor is groomed slowly through bit parts 
until he’s ready for a starring role. He 
makes only two or three pictures a year. 
In television, they slap you into the star- 
ring role in a series, and you make 26 
episodes right off the bat. If the series 
flops, you're dead. There isn’t time to 
build a personality.” 

Cheyenne’s Clint Walker ($1,500 a 
week), who has already taken a ten- 
month leave from the studio to skindive 
for gold, is ready to take another. Wayde 
Preston ($soo a week) walked off the set 
of Colt .45, signed up as a partner in 
an airplane charter service. “Worst of all,” 
he grumbled, “is the weekly insult—the 
paycheck. Heck, I can make more money 
laying bricks than acting.” 

By week's end the restlessness of the 
cowhands had spread to the gumshoes. 
Edd (“Kookie”) Byrnes of 77 Sunset 


Strip refused to go to the studio until he 


see 


| gets a raise on his $500-a-week salary. 


me,” he 
success 


“Warners claims they made 
“That's ridiculous. What 
I've had is the public’s doing.” 


NIGHTCLUBS 
Eddie's Comeback 


When Mrs. Eddie Fisher's singing hus- 
band opened at the Waldorf’s Empire 
Room in Manhattan last week, she de- 
cided to make it a party. To the midnight 
show (the earlier dinner show is consid- 
ered on the square side) she asked 72 
guests, including Gloria Vanderbilt, Inge- 
mar Johansson, aging Aly Khan and his 
durable friend, French Model Bettina, 
Arthur Loew Jr. (of the movie Loews) 
and his bride, who is Tyrone Power's wid- 
ow. A strict seating plan enforced by 


scofis. 





UPI 


Fisner & WIFE 
With a twist of the next-to-last ring. 


flacks and headwaiters deployed the guests 
at six reserved tables, each equipped with 
three massive tins of caviar and assorted 


beverages. Dressed remarkably simply 
(she wore no jewelry other than dia- 
monds), and more beautiful than ever, 


Hostess Elizabeth Taylor had just made 
her hush-provoking entrance when a crisis 
faced her. A party of 15, variously de- 
scribed as headed by a Brooklyn dentist 
or a merry widow, who had seen the ear- 
lier show, refused to make way for some 
of Liz’s guests. 

“Goddamn it,” said she, nervously 
twisting her next-to-last engagement ring 
(Mike Todd, 29.5 carats), finally per- 
suaded the party to move by offering to 
pay their check (circa $sco). “Listen, 
lady,” the squatters told her (or so she 
reported later), “we knew Eddie when he 
was a waiter at Grossinger’s, and our 
money is as good as yours.” 

The suspense mounted. Lights were ex- 
tinguished, musicians scrambled to their 
chairs on the bandstand. Eddie's father, 
Joe Fisher, a retired suitcase manufacturer 
from Philadelphia, turned to Aly Khan. 
“Prince,” said he, “have some caviar. Me, 
I like herring.” Aly nodded gravely. “Yes 
Monsieur Fisher pére.”’ he replied, “when 
a herring is good, it is very, very good, 
but when it is not good, it is awful.” 

Eddie Fisher, when he finally appeared 
to sing, turned out to be neither very good 
nor awful. He belted out such numbers as 
Another Autumn, Wish You Were Here, 
Let Me Entertain You in a loud, clear 
voice, without much style or emotional 
variety. But he was an undisputed smash 
with the customers who packed the Em- 
pire Room night after night, long after 
Liz, the Prince and the stubborn Brooklyn 
dentist had departed. Having lost his TV 
show in the furor over his divorce from 
Debbie Reynolds, and suffering chronical- 
ly from poor record sales, Eddie Fisher 
seemed to be making a comeback. 
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Businessmen call it...(anrd so will you!) 


or 


Executives don’t hesitate to voice their enthusiasm about the 
Douglas DC-8 Jetliner. ‘Felt fresher when I got there than 
when I took off.” “You can get in some good lic ks of work in 
those Douglas seats!’’ ‘The lounges are almost like clubs!” 

Your first DC-8 flight will show you what relaxation aloft 
really can mean. Individual lighting is built right into your 
seat. Service buttons are at hand. Aisles are wide, seats are 
broad and deep, windows are large. 

And on every DC-8 flight, you’re accompanied by that 
famous Douglas feature—peace of mind! 

When you make your maiden flight in the DC-8 you'll 
agree: “It’s the world’s most relaxing jetliner!” 


Che world’s most relaxing jetliner!” 


More airlines have chosen the DC-8 than any other jetliner: 


ALITALIA-LINEE AEREE ITALIANE « ELTA AIR LINES « 





* SAS-SCANDINAVIA 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES . TRANSPORTS AERIENS 





NTINENTAUX ¢ UNION AEROMARITIME DE TRANSPORT 





You enjoy the height of leisure—at almost 600 mph! 





EDUCATION 





Protest Vote 


Harvard’s President Nathan M. Pusey 
called it “misguided, discriminatory, su- 
perfluous, ineffective, futile.” Yale’s Pres- 
ident A. Whitney Griswold forcefully 
agreed; so did Oberlin College's Presi- 
dent William E. Stevenson. Object of 
their ire: the “disclaimer affidavit” in 
the loyalty provision of the federal Stu- 
dent Loan Program. Last week, joining 
at least 13 other colleges and universi- 
ties, Harvard, Yale and Oberlin quit the 
loan program. Between them, they turned 
back about $476,000 in federal funds. 

The loan program, one of the glories 
of last year’s National Defense Education 
Act, encourages needy potential school- 
teachers and superior students of science 
and language. This year the Government 
is lending $30 million to 1,365 schools 
(which add $1 for every $9 of U.S. mon- 
ey) to aid about 120,000 students. The 
trouble is one small clause: every bor- 
rower must not only 1) swear allegiance 
to the U.S., but 2) file an affidavit that 





Walter Bennett 
NortH CAROLINA’S BARDEN 
Up from the Boy Scouts. 


he “does not believe in, and is not a 
member of and does not support any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the U.S. Government by 
force or violence or by any illegal or un- 
constitutional methods.” 

What irks the colleges is the sugges- 
tion, however unintentional, that students 
(specifically needy and able ones) are 
more suspect than other citizens, such as 
farmers or businessmen, who get much 
fatter federal subsidies, with no require- 
ment for declaiming their loyalty. More- 
over, the colleges ask, what Communist 
ever hesitated to sign an oath? 

From the start, four schools—Bryn 
Mawr, Haverford, Princeton, Swarthmore 
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—refused to join the program because of 
the affidavit. Later, nine more—Amherst, 
Antioch, Bennington, Goucher, Grinnell, 
Reed, Sarah Lawrence, St. John’s (Mary- 
land), Wilmington—withdrew. Others 
continued accepting money under protest, 
hoping that Congress would change the 
law. Last summer Massachusetts’ Demo- 
cratic Senator John F. Kennedy tried to 
repeal the loyalty clause, but his bill 
was rejected 49-42. Future bills also 
face North Carolina’s Democrat Graham 
A. Barden (“I have been signing alle- 
giance to America ever since I was a 
Boy Scout”), chairman of the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee. Having 
“bared my chest to the enemy,” Barden 
aims to block any repeal “with every 
energy that is in me.” 


Cathedral of Know-How 


Had he seen it rising above squat Mos- 
cow, Napoleon might have paused. For the 
32-story Palace of Science, showpiece of 
Moscow State University, catches the 
visitor's eye* as the Eiffel Tower does in 
Paris. A relic of Stalin's appetite for Vic- 
torian skyscrapers, it comes off as just 
what he intended: the biggest wedding 
cake in the store window of Soviet educa- 
tion. Next year five U.S. professors will 
discover what such education means. Last 
week Columbia University began looking 
for volunteers to teach at Moscow Uni- 
versity in the first formal professorial ex- 
change between the two countries. What 
are they in for? 

In all of dreary Russia, Moscow Uni- 
versity (enrollment: 27,000) is one of the 
few visible convincers that a primitive 
nation is out to conquer space. Among its 
420 full professors, it boasts 33 members 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
Famed for aerodynamics and mathemat- 
ics, it relegates the humanities to the old 
university (founded in 1755) in down- 
town Moscow. Its real heart is the new 
(1953) Palace of Science, a vast complex 
of 37 buildings that sprawl atop the sub- 
urban Lenin Hills on the site of what— 
ten years ago—was a peasant village. 

Profits for Peking. Paid to study for 
five years, a student need never leave the 
premises. He gets a private room at low 
rental; no Moscow hotel serves better 
food than his cut-rate cafeteria. He can 
warm his mind in the 1,200,000-book 
library, cool off in the massive swimming 
pool. His labyrinthine alma mater is a 
self-contained city, with 133 elevators and 
miles of columned marble corridors; its 
45,000 rooms include 168 lecture halls and 
1,700 first-rate laboratories. Geography 
students alone have 20 labs, featuring 
such (militarily) educational gadgets as 
special projectors for aerial photographs. 

For 1,700 foreign students from 53 
countries, most of them technology- 
starved lands, the Palace of Science is a 
cathedral of know-how. Few worship 


%* Though one unawed New Yorker once cracked: 
“Well, it’s bigger than P.S. 107, that's for sure.” 


harder than 400 Chinese students, the 
biggest foreign group. They keep to them- 
selves, deplore pleasure of any kind. One 
Chinese student made the mistake of 
skipping lunches and saving enough money 
for a radio. When his comrades got the 
word, he was severely reprimanded, told 
that all savings should go to “national 





Sovfoto 
Moscow’s PALace or SCIENCE 


On to the Soviet heaven. 


welfare.” He promptly sold his little radio 
and sent the money to Peking. 

Volunteers for Space. On hand this 
year are 15 American graduate students 
(and five wives), members of the second 
batch of Americans—13 more are at Len- 
ingrad University—to study in Russia un- 
der last year’s cultural agreement. As 
guests of the Russian government, they 
get a handsome 1,500 ruble ($150) 
monthly allowance, twice the subsidy 
Russia gives its own graduate students. 
They work hard (law, language, econom- 
ics), and live well in comfortable dormi- 
tory rooms, but a stiff weekly inspection 
by the dust-hunting “sanitary commis- 
sion” is a reminder of where they are. 
They are graded on cleanliness, and their 
manners are supervised. The Americans 
have been warned never to cross their legs 
in public (Nekulturno). 

U.S. undergraduate capers would never 
do at Moscow University, where hard 
liquor is as rare as soft homework and 
posters warn girls that the road to hell is 
paved with Western cosmetics. Somber 
and sober, Moscow’s students know that 
the road to the Soviet heaven is paved 
with education—and five applicants are 
waiting to take the place of evéry expelled 
student. Moscow’s drop-out rate is an 
astonishingly low 7% (the overall U.S. 
rate is 40%, often due to lack of money). 
For Moscow’s science-impassioned stu- 
dents, the only alternative to honorable 
graduation lies in one of this year’s favor- 
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ite extracurricular activities: applying for 
the distinction of being the first human 
shot into space. For U.S. professors, the 
sea of alert faces in a Moscow lecture hall 
is likely to be quite an experience. 


Worlds to Conquer 


Is schoolteaching worth it? To lure 
more students into the profession, Am- 
herst College surveyed graduates who 
have tackled the job since 1928. The sur- 
prisingly zestful replies are summarized 
in the Amherst Alumni News. 

The Amherst men listed drawbacks 
aplenty, notably dullard school boards, 
low pay and low prestige. They em- 
phasized a paradox created by crowded 
schools: U.S. teachers now look forward 


| to school jobs that “will get them out of 





the classroom.” Especially affected is the 
really good teacher—‘“a master, an expert, 
a torero’—who gets all the tough classes 
with no extra pay. Eventually, he grabs 
an administrative job to survive. “The 
whole question of improving U.S. edu- 
cation,” said one teacher, “is tied up with 
this dichotomy.” 

Nonetheless, nearly all the Ambherst- 
bred teachers voiced enthusiasm for their 
jobs. Reason: “A tremor of excitement 
coming from the secondary schools.”’ With 
curriculums in ferment across the country, 
“notes of boyish idealism” were not un- 
common among men in their sos. They 
forecast exciting opportunities in TV 
courses, team teaching, counseling. They 
urged Amherst students to enter a profes- 
sion “‘on the way up,” suggested that Am- 
herst could thereby help “deflate the grey- 
flannel success myth” prevalent at “pro- 
vincial” Ivy League colleges. One prep- 
school teacher asked: “What other job 
would pay me to play squash every after- 
noon? In what other position could I sit 
around evenings reading Conrad, without 
neglecting what I should be doing?” 

“Becoming a good teacher,” said a vet- 
eran New York City public-school teacher, 
“has more in common with the process of 
becoming a good boxer or a combat sol- 
dier [than with medicine]. You do not 
have a subdued and cooperative patient; 
you have a mixed bag of restless unknown 
quantities in one room, no two of whom 
will react the same way. You get your 
brains knocked out a few times. and you 
get blown up several times. If you are 
a born teacher and not one fabricated by 
the professors of pedagogy, you become 
a first-class veteran, able to gauge the 
amount of interest, potential of compre- 
hension, degrees of hostility, success of 
presentation and the need for ventilation, 
without any conscious effort on your part. 
You have a mass of antennae, which will 
spring to the alert position at the sight 
of any group gathered in a room .. .” 

Concluded the Alumni News: “Only a 
very few are thinking about getting out, 
yet only a few are smugly satisfied. There 
is, among these teachers, something of the 
attitude of the pioneer, of adventure rath- 
er than calculation. Many seem to have 
a conviction that there are worlds to con- 
quer, and that, for the first time, there 
are means at hand to conquer them.” 
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How to 
flunk math 
and pass 
martinis 


If you have a compulsive urge 

to measure martinis to the decimal 
point—you can be cured. 

It’s not the portion that counts, 
but the potion. Neither a slide rule 
nor a propitious conjunction of 
stars can substitute for Seagram’s 
higher 94 proof, (and hence 
glitteringly dryer) spirit. In fact, 
any gin dry-er simply wouldn’t 
pour. Seagram’s is naturally 
mellower, too, for it rested 

in leisurely contemplation long 
before being bottled. | 


Ancient SOTTLE 


Golden 
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Tonight, try a Seagram 
martini. Enjoy. 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


94 PROOF/NO EXTRA COST 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC, 94 PROOF, DISTILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 
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JAY & CHARLES DI RENZO, RESTORER ZLATOFF-MIRSKY & LEGAL AIDES 


Found & Lost 


Newspaper readers sometimes get the 
impression that lost masterpieces of art 
turn up continually, and that any old- 
looking picture in the attic or at an 
auction may be worth a fortune. The 
day-after fact: the typical news story 
about the Rembrandt that Aunt Sophie 
found in a pushcart usually comes un- 
glued just a few days after it has been 
front-paged, but by then, it is no longer 
news. Contributing to the confusion is the 
fact that art experts generally refuse to 
challenge such stories, for fear of libel 
suits. Result: gullible collectors spend 
thousands each year purchasing worthless 
pictures as possible masterpieces. 

Stones in the Street. Last week, daily 
papers across the nation front-paged yet 
another art discovery, in Hollywood. Ap- 
propriately supercolossal, the story raised 
a mushroom cloud of dust and then rapid- 
ly evaporated. The announcement was 
made in the office of Hollywood's wide- 
screen Lawyer Jerry Giesler. There, Chi- 
cago Restorer Alexander Zlatoff-Mirsky 
announced that an Italian-born TV re- 
pairman named Alfonso Follo, now of 
Pasadena, had been living for years with 
$ro million in pictures under his bed. 

Said to be Follo heirlooms, the ten 
canvases were shipped from Italy 14 
years ago. More than a year ago, Follo 
and his sister, Mrs. Maria Hataburda, 
called in a respected art appraiser named 
Taylor Curtis, who told them that the 
pictures were unquestionably old (16th 
or 17th century) and in very bad condi- 
tion. He also said they had no special 
merit. “Stones in the street,” Curtis ex- 
plained last week, “may be millions of 
years old, but you can’t sell them as 
art.” Undaunted, the Follo family con- 
sulted one Charles di Renzo, owner of an 
electrical-supply store in nearby Rose- 
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mead, who made a deal to act as the 
Follos’ “agent.” Di Renzo and _ his 
brother Jay called in Amadore Porcella, 
an enthusiastic authenticator described 
as a Vatican art expert. Porcella ticked 
seven of them off as a Caravaggio, a 
Lotto, a Tintoretto, and some assorted 
smaller fry. (In Rome last week he 
denied that he had identified the other 
three as a Raphael, another Tintoretto 
and a Titian.) 

Speed in the Studio. At Porcella’s urg- 
ing, Zlatofi-Mirsky came hurrying out to 
Hollywood. He pronounced the pictures 
in excellent condition—while at the same 
time warning that another year of neglect 
would ruin them forever—took them 
away, and restored them all with “chemi- 
cal solvents” in three weeks. Since proper 
restoration of deteriorated paintings can 
require as much as a year apiece, Zlatoff- 
Mirsky’s speed was astonishing. At Law- 
yer Giesler’s press conference, he refused 
to show the actual pictures but passed 
photographs about. There were also pic- 
tures of the most happy Follo himself. 

Next day the smiles faded. A Vatican 
spokesman said that Authenticator Por- 
cella had indeed worked for the Vatican— 
for a short period more than 24 years 
ago on a guidebook. The Italian govern- 
ment, which keeps tab on its art experts, 
said that Citizen Porcella was not listed 
as a first-rate expert, or even as a 
second-rate one. A Chicago art dealer 
named Jack Shore, president of the Sheri- 
dan Galleries, proudly revealed that Por- 
cella had authenticated half a dozen simi- 
lar masterpieces for him in the past 
year (among them a “Leonardo”). All 
were restored by Zlatoff-Mirsky, whom 
Shore identified as “one of the great un- 
discovered American painters.” Normally, 
these would be major art finds, which 
would set every major U.S. museum 
scrambling. There has been no scramble. 





New Japanese Architec+ 


Japan has one of the world’s most ad- 
mired architectural traditions, one that 
has influenced Western artists and archi- 
tects from the mid-roth century to the 
present. But at home Japanese architects 
have long found themselves faced with a 
dilemma; how to be modern and still re- 
main Japanese. When the modern move- 
ment was brought back from Europe by 
early Japanese students of Germany's 
Bauhaus and France’s Le Corbusier (see 
below), the results were often merely 
derivative cubist modern. 

Ironically, what paved the way for 
Japan’s present architectural rebirth was 
defeat in World War Il. The B-29s flat- 
tened Japanese cities, and the U.S. oc- 
cupation knocked into limbo the oppres- 
sive remnants of autocracy and feudalism 
that had saddled Japan for centuries. 
And up from the ashes rose a new Japa- 
nese architecture that is attempting to 
blend modern technology with traditional 
Japanese. needs and feeling for structure. 
Best of this new generation intent on 
making “something new of tradition” is 
Kenzo Tange, 46, who stands today at the 
crossroads where Japanese tradition and 
contemporary architecture meet. 

Tomb for Hiroshima. Tange decided 
in his teens to become an architect after 
he had seen pictures of Le Corbusier's 
rejected plan for the League of Nations. 
He attended Tokyo's Imperial University, 
later worked with Architect Kunio Mae- 
kawa, a former Le Corbusier pupil. 
Tange’s big chance came after the war, 
when in 1949 he won the national com- 
petition to build the Hiroshima Peace 
Center on the site where the first A-bomb 
was dropped. His solution for the muse- 
um, library and auditorium was typically 
Corbusian: a series of reinforced concrete 
structures set on stilts. But for the me- 
morial itself Tange felt the need of some- 
thing more evocative of Japan’s past, 
decided on a massive concrete vault de- 
rived from the ancient Haniwa houses 
found in the burial mounds of early 
Japanese emperors. Under the shell is a 
simple stone block, beneath which the 
names of A-bomb victims are placed. 

Like architects the world over, Tange 
also eyed with excitement the new world 
of space-spanning shells. For Ehime’s con- 
vention hall, he tried a low, curving shell 
set with 133 ceiling lights (see color); 
for Shizuoka, he designed a hyperbolic 
paraboloid auditorium that holds an au- 
dience of 5,000. His Tokyo City Hall 
this year received the first International 
Grand Prix awarded by France’s Archi- 
tecture d’Aujourd’hui, 

Tea on the Roof. With success, Tange 
found himself growing restless with the 
international modern style he had in- 
herited from the West, increasingly 
probed into Japan’s deep architectural 
past. There he found heavy beams and 
posts (necessary in an earthquake-plagued 
country), a love of structural expression, 
and at the most primitive level, ancient 
pit houses with thatched roofs that heavi- 
ly emphasize weight and volume (as 
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GRANITE DESK in Kagawa Prefectural 
Office contrasts with ceramic murals of 
two Zen symbols signifying “harmony.” 


KAGAWA PREFECTURAL OFFICE by 
Japanese Architect Kenzo Tange translates 
classic post-and-beam construction into mod 
ern concrete. Roof is studded with benches 
ind hooded floodlights for night illumination. 





ROCK GARDEN 


Tange with traditional forms 


designed by 


sets off rhythmic, rectilinear 
lines of Kagawa Office wing. 
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CONVENTION HALL at Shizuoka, finished in 1957, is 


reinforced concrete structure with louvered slab wall, 
hyperbolic paraboloid roof and monumental waterspout. 
ot ' 
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CEILING CLUSTERS, designed by Tange for Ehime Con- 
vention Hall, look like colorful upside-down lily pond 
but function as sound dampeners and as light reflectors. 












opposed to the elegantly simple floating 
structures with shoji screens familiar to 
most Westerners ). 

The structure that comes closest to 
satisfying Tange’s new ideal is his Kagawa 
Prefectural Otice, completed last year. 
With its massive exposed beams rising in 
tiers, ceramic Zen symbols emblazoned 
on its walls, and a rock garden in the 
tradition of the Ryoanji Temple, it strikes 
an unmistakably Japanese note in the 
modern idiom of reinforced concrete. As 
well as recalling the past, Tange believes 
his building must also “make an image 
of our new social structure.” For Tange 
this means the new democracy in which 
citizens are now invited to become part 
of the government. To welcome them, 
he has left the garden open for concerts, 
set benches under the raised stilts, put 
promenades and a tearoom on the roof to 
emphasize “this penetration of govern- 
ment by the citizens.” 

Impressed by his sudden emergence 
into the limelight, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology invited him this 
fall to lecture as a guest professor. In 
Cambridge last week, Tange’s thoughts 
were still in Japan; he was worried that 
too many traces of the past may remain 
in his work: “Tradition,” he says, “must 
be like a catalyst that disappears once 
its task is done.” 


Corbu at Harvard 


Now that Frank Lloyd Wright is gone, 
chief rivals for the title of world dean 
of international architects are German- 
born, Chicago-based Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, 73, whose skin-and-bones style 
(Manhattan's Seagram building) has 
spread the vogue for glass-curtain walls 
across the U.S., and France’s prickly, 
Swiss-born Le Corbusier, 72, whose dra- 
matic structures (Ronchamp Chapel) 
qualify as large-scale sculptures in con- 
crete. Last week “Corbu,” who has long 
been rankled by the fact that U.S. clients 
have fought shy of his turbulent gen- 
ius, landed his first U.S. commission—a 
$1,500,000 Visual Arts Center for Har- 
vard University. 

Surrounding himself with all the secre- 
cy of a high diplomatic emissary, Corbu 
flew in from Paris in person to make a 
four-day inspection of the site (adjacent 
to the Fogg Art Museum), was given 
convincing proof that his absence had 
long been noted. Architecture students 
staged an impromptu reception, complete 
with 16-ft. effigies of Corbu’s stylized 
Modulor figure, cheered him to the 
rafters. Exclaimed the delighted Corbu: 
“What spirit! Une atmosphere morale!” 

Corbu was cozy about his plans for 
the center, borrowed a line from Wright: 
“It must grow from the inside out. The 
concept must be biological, not static. A 
beautiful seashell is not a facade; it is 
a shell. This is the essence of architec- 
ture.”’ This left Harvard wondering wheth- 
er it was getting a structure as beautiful 
as a conch or as homely as a clam. But 
as it would be his only showpiece in the 
U.S., Corbu could be counted on to make 
it impressive. 
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Another Election 


The American Newspaper Guild, which 
has contracts with all three San Francisco 
papers, for years has cast longing eyes at 
a prosperous neighbor across the bay, the 
Oakland Tribune (circ. 208,029). Repeat- 
edly, the Guild attempted to organize the 
Tribune, repeatedly it failed. But last 
week, trying once more to move to Oak- 
land, the union found strength in a new 
source: staff discontent with the regime of 
the Tribune’s assistant publisher, William 
Fife Knowland, 51, sometime (1953-58) 
Republican leader of the U.S. Senate. 

Soundly beaten in his candidacy for 
Governor of California last year, Bill 





Associated Press 
OAKLAND “TRIBUNE'S” KNOWLAND 
On time, but out of tune. 


Knowland slipped quietly into working 
harness on the Tribune, which has been in 
his family for 44 years. The Tribune 
seemed more than ready for a firm Knowl- 
and hand on the editorial side. At 86, 
Joseph Russell Knowland, Bill's father 
and the Tribune’s publisher, was pretty 
well out of action. Bill Knowland’s broth- 
er Russ, 57, was running the business 
end. And Bill’s son Joe, 29, while willing, 
still needed editorial seasoning. Leader- 
less, the Tribune had drifted into some 
bad habits. Said one staffer: ‘“‘The paper 
hasn't initiated any stories in years. It 
takes its cues from the [San Francisco] 
Examiner and the Chronicle.” 

Hurrying into his fourth-Joor office 
every morning around 8:30 after a brac- 
ing 44-mile walk from home, burly, vigor- 
ous Bill Knowland looked just the man to 
take charge. But as the months passed, 
there was no improvement. Reserved to 
the point of coldness, Bill Knowland rare- 
ly mixed with his staff. Son Joe occupied 
himself with writing memos to copy boys 
(No talking to rewritemen) and drawing 


up rules for staffers (Don’t throw cizar- 
ette butts on the floor). Overtime was cut 
to the bone, and staffers who quit were 
not replaced. 

With Tribune morale at rock bottom, 
the results of last week’s Guild election 
were inevitable. Indeed. Bill Knowland 
hardly put up a fight. Said he after the 
polling: “The vote speaks for itself.” In- 
deed it did: by a 2-to-: margin, Bill 
Knowland had just lost another election. 


The Sugar-Coated Pill 


The Russian press has long held the 
distinction of being the world’s dullest— 
a distinction in which Soviet Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev, one Communist who be- 
lieves that party pills go down best with a 
little sugar, takes scant pleasure. No soon- 
er had he taken over in the Kremlin than 
Khrushchev began trying to brighten up 
Soviet journalism: dull writing, he warned 
a conference of editors six years ago, 
“must be driven from the newspaper 
page.” To do the driving, Khrushchev em- 
ployed an able newsman: apple-cheeked 
Aleksei I. Adzhubei, now 35, who also 
happens to be his son-in-law. 

Khrushchev established Son-in-Law 
Adzhubei on the staff of Moscow's Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, watched approvingly 
while Adzhubei, rising with predictable 
swiftness from cub reporter to editor, 
turned the doctrinaire voice of Commu- 
nist youth into a reasonably lively paper. 
In reward, Adzhubei last May was named 
editor of Jzvestia (circ. 1.800.000), offi- 
cial organ of the Soviet government—and 
it, too, began taking on a new look. 

“Not All Black." From being Russia’s 
second dullest paper (Pravda—circ. 
6,000,000— official Communist Party or- 
gan, is incontestably the dullest), /svestia 
became one of the sprightliest. Out went 
some of Tuesday's boring repetitions of 
what Pravda, the only- paper in Russia 
with a Monday edition, had said the day 
before. On the front page, once the un- 
assailable domain of party catechisms, 
news stories surprisingly appeared, and the 
ponderous headlines (A CLEAR DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF THE UNITY OF THE SOVIET PEOPLE 
AND OF RALLYING AROUND THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY) became downright breezy (1 
VISITED THE VINNITSA SPY CENTER and 
BONN FLIRTS WITH MADRID), Pictures 
bloomed all over, and the subjects were 
gay: babies, dogs, water skiers and movie 
starlets. 

With the boss's boy leading the way, 
others among Russia’s leading journalists 
got the idea, began breaking old molds. 
In an unprecedented gesture, Moscow's 
Literaturnaya Gazeta last week agreed to 
run a 1,100-word letter from U.S. Author 
Charles Neider, defending The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Twain, which he edited, 
against a hostile review in the Russian 
literary journal. 

And Pravda has come to print an oc- 
casional dissident word. Last week it not 
only published the text of U.S. Secretary 
of State Christian Herter’s speech before 
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“ TELEFUNKEN .. 


aditiona ly 
a label of 


cherished recordings 


produced for connoisseurs... 
priced for everyone... 


98 


12” LP’s 
Stereo 


$498 §=—s $ 


12” LP’s 
Monophonic 


Tchaikovsky: NUTCRACKER SUITE; SERE- 
NADE FOR STRINGS. Sympbony Orchestra of 
The Belgian National Radio — Franz André 
Mon, TCBO0! Stereo; TCS18001 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 5. Hamburg State 
Philbarmonic Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth. 
Stereo, TCS1800S 
WALTZES OF JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Artist's Life, The Blue Danube, Emperor Waltz, 
Wine, Women and Song. The Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth 


Mon, TC8018 ¢ Stereo: TCS18018 | 


For complete catalog write to; 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 
A division of London Records, Inc. | 
Dept PK 140 West 22nd St., N.Y. 31 
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| the National Foreign Trade Council but 
reprinted from U.S. News & World Report 
an interview with Iowa Corn Farmer Ros- 
well Garst, who played host to Khru- 
shchev during the Soviet Chairman's U.S. 
visit last September. Garst’s frank talk 
about Russian agriculture (still primitive 
by U.S. standards) and Khrushchev 
(rough, tough and cruel, but “not all 
black’) got by untouched. 

"Tugging God's Beard." But although 
Russian papers have become easier read- 
ing, the press remains the servant of the 
state, and Nikita Khrushchev himself 
recently served up a blunt reminder of 
that fact. He appeared in Moscow at the 
first convention of the newly formed Un- 
ion of Journalists of the U.S.S.R., where 
750 delegates. among them Aleksei Ad- 
zhubei, solemnly dedicated themselves to 
a familiar cause: ‘To safeguard and mul- 
tiply the Leninist traditions of partisan- 
ship.” Beamed Khrushchev: “You jour- 
nalists have been doing a fine job.” But 
when wild applause broke out, he stopped 
it abruptly with an upraised hand. 

“Don’t let it turn your heads, lest you 
end up tugging God's beard,” said Khru- 
shchev. “Of course, our press has grown 
tremendously. Our journalists have grown. 
But there’s no limit to perfection. There- 
fore in the future you must work, work 
| and work to make our press the strongest 
and the most militant. I don’t speak of 
truthfulness and idea content, because our 
| press was, is and shall be the most truth- 
ful and the most intelligent press in the 
world.” In other words, beneath that sugar 
coating there is still the same old pill. 





Nose for News 


To the young Associated Press reporter 
in Chicago, the whole business had an odd 
smell—or rather, lack of smell. It was 
during the blazing summer of 1933, and 
Ray Brennan, then 25 and covering one of 
his first big stories, was facing Swindler 
Jake (“The Barber”) Factor, who claimed 
before reporters and the police that he 
had been kidnaped, held for twelve days 
| in a basement and just released. Factor 
| said he was still wearing the same clothes 
in which he had been kidnaped—but his 
shirt and suit were clean and only slight- 
ly wrinkled. And there was another 
strange thing. Recalls Brennan: “One of 
the things that impressed me was a cop 
who noticed Factor’s condition. He said, 
‘You don’t spend twelve days in the sum- 
mer in Chicago without a bath. You get 
to smelling pretty gamy.’ But Factor had 
no B.O.” 
| Ever since, Reporter Brennan has won- 
dered if Factor was really kidnaped, or if 
his story was a hoax, aimed at taking the 
pressure off him elsewhere (Factor was 
wanted at the time in England on a swin- 
dling charge). Brennan also wondered— 
along with a lot of other newsmen and a 
good many Chicago cops—if Illinois Gang- 
ster Roger Touhy, convicted of kidnaping 
and sentenced to 99 years in prison after 
being identilied by Factor as one of his 
| abductors, had not. in fact. been framed. 

Throughout his career as a hard-digging 
reporter, tough, growling Ray Brennan 








Joe Schersche!—Lire 
REPORTER BRENNAN 


Why no B.O.? 


nursed his doubts about the Touhy con- 
viction. Somehow the case kept crossing 
his path. In 1950, for example, having 
left the A.P. and gone to the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Brennan got hold of the secret 
transcripts of the testimony before the 
Kefauver crime-investigating Senate com- 
mittee made by the then Democratic can- 
didate for Cook County sheriff. (Brennan 
was indicted for impersonating a federal 
employee, but the charges against him 
were dropped.) The testimony, as print- 
ed in the Sun-Times, showing that from 
gambling the candidate had become the 
“richest cop in the world,” led to his de- 
feat. The candidate: Daniel (‘“Tubbo”) 
Gilbert, onetime Chicago police captain, 
who had been the state's chief investigator 
in the Touhy case. 

From time to time Brennan visited 
Touhy at Illinois’ Stateville Prison, be- 
came even more convinced of his inno- 
cence in the kidnaping. Last fortnight, his 
sentence commuted to years, Roger 
Touhy was ordered released on parole. 
Timed for publication at the same time 
as Touhy’s release was a book co-authored 
by Touhy and Ray Brennan,* avowing 
Touhy’s innocence. It charges that the 
prosecution used a witness who was not 
in Chicago at the time of the kidnaping 
to convict Touhy, and gives details of 
how Factor changed his testimony against 
Touhy during the trial. 

For Reporter Brennan the book had 
been a matter of conscience ever since his 
nose for news told him that Jake the 
Barber had no B.O. Said he last week: 
“People are asking me why I am defend- 
ing ‘that gangster.’ Look, here’s a poor 
sucker who never had a chance to put his 
case before the public. I’ve got more per- 
sonal satisfaction out of it than you can 
imagine.” 
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The Stolen Years (281 pp.); Pennington Press 
($4.50). 
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GREAT LOOKING, 
GREAT READING 


The beauty of stamps 


Hundreds of the world’s most beautiful mod- 
ern stamps are reproduced in Lire this week. 
On a fold-out cover and 9 inside pages, these 
stamps are presented, for the first time in 
America, in every nuance of their natural col- 
ors. Until recently only collectors or people 
who got mail from abroad were aware of the 
brilliant color and variety of many stamps 
from all over the world. And—what is good 
news for the more than 12,000,000 stamp 
collectors in the U.S.—most of these stamps 
can be bought today for less than a quarter. 





The Beat Generation 


“The most curious men of influence the 20th 
Century has produced” are mostly “talkers, 
loafers, passive little con men, lonely eccen- 
trics, mom-haters and cop-haters,” says LiFe 
Staff Writer Paul O'Neil. They are the Beats. 
His exuberantly outspoken article probes the 
strange exhibitionist mentality that prefers 
“the hobo jungle and the slum.” When you 
have read O’Neil’s story on Beatdom you 
may well ask, with millions of other squares, 
“What could we have done to deserve this?” 
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“There’s a way to do it better 


Many of Edison’s discoveries touched off chain reactions of 


OQ Edison. 


invention and new industry that are still growing. McGraw-Edison Company 
has built on this foundation of genius... has also helped found 
new industries through products and processes it has introduced. 
In its search for better ways to better living electrically, 
McGraw-Edison is proud to cite the developments shown. 


° 
We would like to send you 


a handsome 6” x 9” 
reproduction of the Edison 
motto; simply write us 

on your business letterhead. 
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FOUND: a better way to dependable 





FOUND: a better way to quick, full-flavored 


power. New substations from Pennsylvania 
Transformer Division feature a variety of 
refinements—from hinged inspection ports 


in dry-type transformers . . . to new “tilt” 
units for circuit breakers. Units can be pulled 
out, tilted up for quick, easy adjustment. 


coffee. The new Toastmaster* Cup-A-Minute Coffee 
Maker starts to perk in just 20 seconds! The secret of 
its speed and brewing ability is Geyser-Action, a 
Toastmaster 
temperature is jetted into the “favor dome” and dis- 
tributed evenly over the coffee. 


Division exclusive. Water at perfect 


*Rexistered Trademark 











In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 
Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links + Street and Airport Lighting * Insulators + Lightning Arresters + Fibre Conduit + Distri- ‘ 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Switching Equipment * Substation Equipment * Regulators * Construction Materials 
Reclosers * Coils * Service for Rotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY— Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products + Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments * Truck-Trailer Refrigeration + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces + Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment + Load Center Unit Substations + Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME— Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products + Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons + Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers * Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses * Automatic Washers * Hair Clippers * Juvenile Furniture * Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe * Space Heaters Humidifiers + Dehumidifiers + Vibrators * Power Tools 













































































































































































































































































FOUND: a better way to safety at sea. The giant have turned to the same Carbonaire Batteries that 
oil platforms that dot the Gulf of Mexico must carry power navigation aids in coastal and inland waters. 
privately maintained navigation lights and foghorns These compact units from the Edison Primary Battery 
to warn passing ships. With dependability and econ- Division may be shipped dry (and light) to the plat- 
omy important considerations, many platform owners form site, then activated with ordinary sea water. 


FOUND: a better way to keep assembly 
lines lit. Trouble in fluorescent fixtures can 
short out every light on the circuit and black out 
a production line. McGraw-Edison’s Bussmann 
Division has developed a special “bayonet” 
fuse and holder for individual fixtures. Fuse 
localizes trouble to a single light. 


FOUND: a better way to clean the air. 
Many allergy sufferers only find relief in dust- 
free and smoke-free rooms. Coolerator Division 
brings relief well within the average budget 
with a portable “Lectrofilter” that removes 
95% of dust and pollen from a 20'x 20! room. 








30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 
our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Previewing 1960 


How will business be in 1960? From 
gatherings of economists and businessmen 
last week came a remarkably unanimous 
answer: more boom. Some specifics: 

Gross national product will pass a rate 
of $500 billion early in the year and prob- 
ably hit $525 billion before 1960 ends. It 


Ben Martin 


Economist Paraptso 
Boom, and more of it. 


should reach $700 billion by 1970. pre- 
dicted Emerson P. Schmidt, research di- 
rector for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Plant expansion will bound back to the 
1957 record rate of $37.8 billion and could 
show a “startling” 30% jump to a rate of 
$43 billion by the end of the year, said 
William F. Butler, vice president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Automobile sales will rise to 7,000,000 
from 6,000,000 this year, in line with the 
rising U.S. population and a 6% increase 
in disposable personal income, said Louis 
J. Paradiso, chief statistician for the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. But car pro- 
duction will be held down for several 
months because of the steel strike. 

New housing starts will ease off to 
1,200,000 from 1,350,000 this year, said 
Paradiso, because of tight money. But the 
demand for appliances and furniture will 
continue to go up. Instead of buying a 
new house, more consumers Will fix up the 
present one, leading to an increase in re- 
modeling expenditures. 

The cost of living will rise only slightly, 
probably 149% on the BLS index, unless 
a steel settlement touches off an infla- 
tionary round of price increases. 

Money will remain tight as industry 
and business bid for funds, but prospects 
for a balanced budget or only a small def- 
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icit will reduce the competition of the 
U.S. Treasury for new funds on the mon- 
ey market. 

Looking at the aftermath of the steel 
strike, some economists last week were 
swinging around to the opinion that for 
all the harm it did the economy, it also 
may have done some long-range good. 
Along with others, Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Schmidt pointed out that the 
postwar economy has averaged a reces- 
sion, or at least a leveling in growth, 
every 30 months. But the steel strike was 
itself a recession; therefore, the normal 
setback that might have been expected 
has been delayed, and business should be 
good well into 1961. 


The Rise of Stockholders 


U.S. corporations mailed out $833 mil- 
lion in dividend checks to their stockhold- 
ers in October, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported last week, a record for the 
month and $13 million above the $820 
million paid out in the corresponding 
month of 1958. 

The total number of U.S. stockholders 
receiving such handy budget balancers is 
also at a new high. The latest New York 
Stock Exchange study showed 12,490,000 
individual shareholders of record, up from 
8,630,000 in 1956. The number of stock- 
holders is now bigger than the number of 
factory workers. One in every four U.S. 
households gets a dividend check or 
checks v. one in seven only seven years 
ago. To keep the checks going, U.S. corpo- 
rations are declaring dividends at a rate 
approaching $14 billion a year, against 
$9 billion in 1952. 

Besides those who directly hold shares 
in corporations, there are nearly 4,000,000 
mutual fund and other investment com- 
pany shareholders who indirectly own a 
piece of U.S. industry. Added to these are 
millions protected by corporate pension 
funds, which last year bought 30% of new 
stock issues. The United Mine Workers’ 
welfare and retirement fund holds nearly 
$4,000,000 in common stocks, gets over 
$195,000 in dividends. 

Despite the rising popularity of share- 
holding, the new army of dividend receiv- 
ers suffers from serious disadvantages 
compared with former years. For one 
thing, it costs more and more to get on 
the dividends list. From 1950 to 1959. 
rapidly rising stock prices cut the average 
yield to a new buyer of the stocks in the 
Dow-Jones industrial average from 6.63% 
to 3.14%. 


Return of the Glow 


The steel industry’s ingot output last 
week hit a surprising total of 78.9% of 
capacity, or 2,233,000 tons. This was 
nearly 20% better than anticipated and 
close to the 2,252,000-ton output in the 
last pre-strike week. As the glowing ingots 
moved from soaking pit to rolling mill 
and out to customers, the glow spread 
through the U.S. economy. 





First to be warmed was the railroad in- 
dustry. Freight-car loadings jumped 14% 
for the week to 638,408 cars, the largest 
traffic since the 697,633 cars loaded in the 
last week of June, Even the steel industry's 
biggest and hardest-hit customer, the auto 
industry, began to thaw. General Motors, 
which had shut down its plants. began to 
call workers back to resume making parts. 
Ford put its operation on five days, and 
scheduled overtime on the Falcon, Thun- 
derbird and Lincoln. (But Chrysler laid 
off more workers, stopped production of 
its Valiant.) With American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard also operating five 
days, the industry's output for the week 
was 67,100 cars, up from 64,233 the week 
before. In midweek the year’s production 
to date crossed the 5,000,000 mark. 

But a good many effects of the strike 
still remained. In steel towns across the 
nation, merchants reported steelworkers 
were paying off debts and replenishing 
savings before resuming buying. The big- 
gest strike effect was on the national 
budget. At Augusta, Budget Director 
Maurice H. Stans informed President 
Eisenhower that lowered corporate tax 
collections traceable to the strike would 
turn the expected 1959-60 budget balance 
into a deficit. 

New Offer. The loss to the Govern- 
ment will be greater if the steelworkers 
walk out again Jan. 26, as they promise to 
do unless a contract is signed. Trying for 
a settlement, the eleven-company negoti- 
ating committee secretly submitted a bet- 
ter offer while negotiations were recessed. 
The new offer 1) raised the management 
proposal on wage increases and fringe 
benefits slightly (to 30¢ an hour by the 
companies’ reckoning, spread over three 
years); 2) increased cost-of-living in- 
creases to a maximum of 8¢ v. 3¢ previ- 
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First Epset (1958) 


ously offered, and 3) proposed a two-man 
union and management committee to try 
to solve work-rule problems. If no agree- 
ment is reached by June 30, the questions 
will be submitted to arbitration. 

Steelworkers’ President David Mc- 
Donald dismissed the offer as “the same 
old package,” insisted that by the union's 
figuring the actual cash value of the offer 
was still no more than 24¢. As for the 
softer approach to work-rule reform, 
McDonald said it only made it clearer 
that the companies were out to take 
away “our hard-fought gains.” 

Old Warning. Formal mediation meet- 
ings will be resumed after Thanksgiving, 
but unionists feel that the companies’ 
offer is not likely to be materially raised. 
If not accepted by the union leadership, 
the Taft-Hartley law requires submitting 
management's final offer to a_ secret- 
ballot membership vote between Jan. 5 
and Jan. 26, After that, the union leader- 
ship could still order the men out on 
strike again, whether the vote was favor- 
able or not. 

Keeping the heat on management, Steel- 
workers General Counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg last week sent a letter to Commerce 
Secretary Frederick H. Mueller, urging 
that the Government stockpile steel now 
coming from the mills as a hedge against 
resumption of the strike. “While I have 
not abandoned hope that a settlement will 
be reached before the 80-day injunction 
expires, nevertheless I must advise you in 
all candor that at the present writing no 
settlement is in prospect.” 


AUTOS 
The $250 Million Flop 


Detroit had expected it for months; last 
week Ford Motor Co. finally had to make 
it official. The company dropped its 
medium-priced Edsel, introduced only two 
years ago. Said Ford, in a pained an- 
nouncement: “Retail sales have been par- 
ticularly disappointing, and continued pro- 
duction of the Edsel is not justified, espe- 
cially in view of the shortage of steel.” 

Ford's hand was forced by a stock pro- 
spectus issued by the Ford Foundation, 
which plans to sell another 2,000,000 
shares of Ford stock (worth some $155 
million) in order to diversify its holdings. 
Included in a list of company products 
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Associated Press 


Last EpsEL OFF THE LINE (1960) 
Wrong car in the wrong place at the wrong time. 


was a footnote on Edsel: “Introduced in 
September 1957 and discontinued in No- 
vember 1959.’ Once that got out, Ford 
had to speak out, though it had planned 
to hold off until all Edsels in dealers’ in- 
ventories were sold. It really did not make 
much difference. As of last week, only 
about 2,800 of the “all-new” 1960 Edsels 
had been made. To mollify those few cus- 
tomers whose cars are now orphans with 
low trade-in value, Ford offered a $300 
certificate to be applied against the pur- 
chase of any other Ford product. 

Right "Personality." What happened? 
As it turned out, the Edsel was a classic 
case of the wrong car for the wrong mar- 
ket at the wrong time. It was also a prime 
example of the limitations of market re- 
search, with its “depth interviews” and 
“motivational” mumbo-jumbo. On the re- 
search, Ford had an airtight case for a 
new medium-priced car to compete with 
Chrysler's Dodge and DeSoto, General 
Motors’ Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Buick. 
Studies showed that by 1965 half of all 
U.S. families would be in the $5,000-and- 
up bracket, would be buying more cars in 


the medium-priced field, which already 
had 60% of the market. Edsel could 
sell up to 400,000 cars a year. 

After the decision was made in 1955, 
Ford ran more studies to make sure the 
new car had precisely the right “personal- 
ity.’ Research showed that Mercury buy- 
ers were generally young and_hot-rod- 
inclined, while Pontiac, Dodge and Buick 
appealed to middle-aged people. Edsel was 
to strike a happy medium. As one re- 
searcher said, it would be “the smart car 
for the younger executive or professional 
family on its way up.” To get this image 
across, Ford even went to the trouble of 
putting out a 60-page memo on the pro- 
cedural steps in the selection of an adver- 
tising agency, turned down 19 applicants 
before choosing Manhattan’s Foote, Cone 
& Belding. Total cost of research, design, 
tooling, expansion of production facilities: 
$250 million. 

A Taste of Lemon. The flaw in all the 
research was that by 1957, when Edsel 
appeared, the bloom was gone from the 
medium-priced field, and a new boom was 
starting in the compact field, an area the 
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MEN’S SUIT PRICES, holding sta- 
ble this year, will rise $5 a suit on 
1960 fall lines, says Jerome I. Udell, 
chairman of big Gramercy Park 
clothes. Industry looks for 7% hike 
in labor costs with new contract next 
spring, plus other higher costs. 


DRUG PRICE INVESTIGATION 
is planned by Tennessee's Democrat- 
ic U.S. Senator Estes Kefauver as 
chairman of antitrust subcommittee. 
The subcommittee will examine com- 
petitive practices among the drug 
manufacturers to see whether similar 
prices are come about by accident 
or by design. 


TRADE WITH REDS is picking up 
considerably as a result of Moscow 
fair displays of U.S. goods. Third- 
quarter exports to Reds jumped to 
$11.4 million v. $7.2 million in sec- 
ond quarter. 


POSTAL RATE HIKE on parcel 
post packages and other fourth class 
mail will go into effect Feb. 1, 1960. 


Rates will go up an average of 17%, 
with sharpest increase in low-weight, 
short-haul packages. 


AUTO PHONOGRAPH is being of- 
fered for 1960 Plymouths and De- 
Sotos. The 45-r.p.m. record player 
will cost $51.75, play 14 records for 
two hours. 


AIR FARE CUTS will come fast 
next year on international routes. 
Starting in April, British European 
Airways will chop prices an average 
17% on 400 fares throughout routes 
in Britain, Europe and the Middle 
East. Scandinavian Airlines (SAS) 
will cut air-freight rates as much as 
80% next spring. 


ATOMIC POWER PLANTS, of 
practical, small size, are coming 
along fast. North American Aviation 
has developed 220-lb. reactor that is 
no bigger than a 5-gal. milk can but 
produces 3 kw. of power. Small pow- 
er package was originally designed 
for space satellites. 
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LMOST every 
U.S. business- 
man gives away 
some samples of his 
product, but few can 
match Joyce Clyde 
Charles Campbell Fyaj], 68, founder 
and president of 
Hallmark greeting cards. Some time in 
the next few days, Hall will choose a 
Christmas card from this year’s Hall- 
mark line and send it to no fewer than 
6,000 friends and acquaintances. He can 
afford it. Over the past 50 years, Hall- 
mark has grown into the goliath of 
the greeting card business. producing 
4,000,000 copies of 11,000 different cards 
each day for sale through 22,000 retail- 
ers in four countries. Hallmark's gross is 
estimated at more than $90 million an- 
nually, twice as big as its two nearest 
competitors combined, and profits are 
estimated close to $5.4 million annually. 
What makes Hallmark's size all the 
more impressive is that it comes in a 
field that, for all the bunnies and babies 
and Santas smiling up from its cheery 
face, is as ruggedly competitive as any 
business in the U.S. With some 290 
firms turning out 5 billion cards each 
year, for every event from the cradle 
to the grave, a special kind of genius 
is needed to grab off about 30% of a 
$288 million market. Hallmark's boss 
abundantly has that genius. 





AN an age when most men are put out 
to pasture, Hall still operates like 
a one-man gang. working seven days a 
week, making the decisions, supervising 
every aspect of his business. “I used to 
think,” says the lean, balding Midwest- 
erner, “that when I got old, I would not 
work such long hours, but here I am.” 
He approves every idea, each sugary 
line on each card in his huge assortment. 
He keeps constant tab on the profit 
sharing, health insurance, hours and pay 
of his some 5,000 employees, even in- 
spects the food served in the company 
cafeteria. When he rejects something, 
he is liable to do it without giving rea- 
sons, says only that his decisions come 
from “the vapor of experience.” Out of 
this fog has come an almost uninter- 
rupted string of correct answers on what 
cards the fickle U.S. public will buy. “I 
have a hard time explaining why,” says 
Hall. “But I know—there’s something in 
the past years that’s telling me.” 

Born in David City, Neb., Hallmark's 
Hall started work at the age of nine 
selling lemon-extract perfume to help 
support his mother, worked on through 
high school selling postcards and helping 
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The Greeting Card King 





JOYCE CLYDE HALL 


in a bookstore. By 1912, he was in Kan- 
sas City, determined to make a go of 
greeting cards. The venture almost died 
as soon as it started; Hall was $17,000 
in debt when a flash fire wiped out his 
printing plant. Luckily, he was able to 
sweet-talk a local bank into an unse- 
cured $25,000 loan, and he has not taken 
a step back since. By the late 1930s, 
Hallmark was one of the top three cards. 


N the early days, Christmas, St. Val- 

entine’s Day and birthdays were the 
major occasions for greeting cards. Hall 
pushed the idea of cards for every senti- 
ment, every event, now does 50% of his 
annual business outside of the big holi- 
days. He went after such writers as 
Ogden Nash and Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, brought in such artists as Saul 
Steinberg, Grandma Moses, Edward 
Hopper, Andrew Wyeth, sponsored tour- 
ing Hallmark art exhibits across the U.S. 
He was told time and again that Sir 
Winston Churchill would never agree to 
have his paintings on greeting cards. 
Churchill was delighted, and Hallmark 
sold 4.5 million Churchill cards the very 
first year, about half the number of 
Hallmark's alltime bestseller—a_ cart 
loaded with pansies that is suitable for 
almost every occasion. 

Overriding all is what Hall wryly calls 
his “ten-point program"’ for sales suc- 
cess: the first nine points are distribu- 
tion. To get his cards into the stores and 
keep them there, he set up a sales sys- 
tem that replaced the helter-skelter col- 
lection of boxes under the counter with 
a long display rack that put the selec- 
tion out in the open. Hallmark sells the 
display racks to retailers at cost, also 
assumes responsibility for keeping the 
store's stock—both from Hallmark and 
from competitors—up-to-date, re-order- 
ing when the cards get low. All the re- 
tailer has to do is ring the cash register. 
While others in the industry also use 
the system, Hall says that his company 
does the job more often, thus knows 
precisely which cards are selling, which 
are duds, when to introduce new designs. 


AST week. while U.S. citizens thought 

about their 1959 cards, Hall was go- 
ing over the 1960 line, studying it dur- 
ing the day, taking it home at night to 
see how it looked by the light of the 
fireplace in his Georgian mansion set on 
a 7oo-acre farm outside Kansas City. 
Some time soon, Christmas 1960 will go 
to press, and next year every American 
will get at least one greeting card the 
original of which is back at Hallmark 
bearing a curt “O.K., J.C.” 


Edsel research had overlooked completely. 
Edsel’s styling, in particular the grille, 
which resembled an Oldsmobile sucking a 
lemon, was not much help, even after the 
lemon was removed. In its first six months 
Edsel made 54,600 cars, and then went 
steadily downward: 26,500 cars in 1958, 
fewer than 30,000 cars so far in boom- 
time 1959. 

Actually, Ford will not lose its entire 
investment. Of the total, $100 million 
went for production facilities, which will 
be used to produce Ford’s second entry 
into the compact-car field next spring. As 
a running mate for the Falcon, Ford plans 
a slightly larger, more luxurious com- 
pact model that it originally thought of 
calling the Edsel Comet. Now the new car 
will just be called the Comet. 

As the Edsel died, Ford got ready to 
put more pep into the Ford line. Next 
month Ford will begin deliveries of a 
360-h.p. engine that is topped among 
U.S, stock cars only by the 380 h.p. in 
the Chrysler 300-E. Ford’s aim is to outdo 
both Plymouth (330-h.p. top) and Chev- 
rolet (335-h.p. top) with its new engine. 


The Hunters 


Looking up from their reed-laced duck- 
blind, the two hunters saw a Chippewa In- 
dian guide splashing toward them through 
the frozen marsh. “Man is shot!” he 
shouted. “An accident! An accident!” The 
two men hurried to another blind, 300 
yds. away, where they came on a hunter's 
nightmare. On the rough hummock, Harry 
W. Anderson, 67, retired vice president 
of General Motors, lay dying, a gaping 
wound in the back of his head. Over his 
body crouched Harlow Curtice, 66, one- 
time General Motors president (Time, 
Jan, 2, 1956), in a state of trembling 
shock. 

The day before, Curtice and Anderson, 
friends for 35 years, had joined G. Arthur 
Brown and their host, George W. Ken- 
nedy, board chairman of the Kelsey- 
Hayes Co., at an exclusive businessmen’s 
duck-hunting preserve on Ste. Anne's 
Island, on the Canadian side of Lake St. 
Clair. After a good night’s sleep in the 
island's lodge, the four hunters rose late, 
sampled the icy (17°) morning air, had 
a leisurely breakfast. By 9:45 a.m. Cur- 
tice and Anderson were seated side by 
side on cartridge cases behind their blind, 
with 12-gauge shotguns at the ready. It 
was not a new experience for the two 
old friends. This was their eighth annual 
trip to Ste. Anne's together, 

An hour and a half later, the two had 
bagged six ducks. Then Curtice sighted 
a low-flying flock, off to his left. He lev- 
eled on the lead duck and fired. At that 
instant, Anderson stood up, inexplicably 
lurched toward Curtice, and caught the 
full blast in his head.* “That’s one of 
the things I can’t understand,” a haggard 
Harlow Curtice told a press conference 


* In the first seven days of Michigan’s deer 
season, 30 hunters died—-four from gunshot, 
five by asphyxiation (gas heaters) and 21 from 
heart attacks. 
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BULLETIN FROM 49&724IA/G 


COUNTER-MOON., Drawing of an orbital vehicle designed by 
Boeing engineers and scientists for future 
Manned vehicle, carrying advanced instruments, would orbit in 
moon’s path but maintain position on opposite side of the earth 
from the moon. Space-age research studies underway at Boeing 
include other advanced orbital, lunar and interplanetar y systems, 


space research, 





AIR DEFENSE MISSILES. Supersonic BOMARC missiles being 
readied for checkout in Boeing plant. In production for Air 
Defense Command, BOMARCS are nation’s longest-range defense 
missiles and are designed to defend large areas against attacking 
aircraft. Advanced "'B” model, now undergoing flight tests at 
Cape Canaveral, is designed for a range of more than 400 miles. 
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SHOCK TUBE. Industry's most powerful shock tube, 
designed and built by Boeing scientists for electromagnetic 





radiation research using gases at very high temperatures 
Related research at Boeing includes extra-terrestrial gases 
and space gas-system structures. Goal of scientists of the 


Boeing Scientific Research Laboratories is to develop new 





ind fundamental knowledge at the frontiers of science. 


JET STARTER. Boeing 502 gas turbine-driven com 
pressor, mounted in Turbo-Starter truck, 
jet and turbo prop engines, Boeing Turbo-Starters 


Canadian and Euro- 


gives fast, sure 
starts t 
have been ordered by major U.S., 
pean airlines. Boeing 502 gas turbines also power mine- 
the first turbine ft to enter fleet 
S, Navy. 








sweeping launches, 


service overseas with the l 
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GENERAL Motors’ HOLDEN PLANT 


the next day. “He may have stumbled. 
The ground was very uneven. I don’t 
know why he didn’t stay down.” 

A waterfowl biologist for the Michi- 
gan State Department of Conservation 
thought he knew: “Elderly hunters are 
affected seriously by low temperatures. 
Anderson stood up for a better crack at 
a flock of ducks, and his legs were un- 
doubtedly numbed and out of control. In 
balmy October weather, there would have 
been no accident.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


The Boom in Australia 

Gathering in Canberra last week to cele- 
brate their tenth year in office, the leaders 
of Australia’s Liberal Party looked upon 
their nation’s economic progress with 
warm and prideful eye. Said Prime Min- 
ister Robert G. Menzies: “The whole face 
of the land is being changed. No other 
country of comparable size or population 
in the world is so busy building its fu- 
ture.’ On the same day, a crowd of 1,400 
in Sydney watched the opening of a 
$3,300,000 plywood factory spreading over 
144 acres of onetime swampland; McCul- 
loch Motors Corp. of Los Angeles an- 
nounced that it would start making out- 
board motors in Australia; the Sydney 
Stock Exchange noted that share prices 
had risen to a level 33% higher than a year 
ago; and the government could say that 
unemployment was at 49,077, or barely 
1% of the 4,000,000-man labor force. 

The boom has given the 10 million 
Australians a standard of living (per capi- 
ta income; $1,232) that ranks with that of 
the top nations outside the U.S., and is 
higher than Great Britain's. Australians 
eat more meat (nearly 300 lbs. annually), 
consume more fruit, cereals and sugar than 
either Americans or Britons. Except for 
the U.S. and Canada, they own more 
motor vehicles (244 for every 1,000 peo- 
ple), enjoy more TV sets (70 for every 
1,000) and telephones (200 per 1,000) 
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than almost any other nation, All this 
Australia gets from a burgeoning industry 
and agriculture that are racing ahead in 
seven-league strides. 

Some milestones of progress: 

g Gross national product has leaped from 
$4.9 billion to $13 billion in ten years, 
with a 6% increase in fiscal 1959 alone, 
@ Industrial production has tripled to 
$ro billion, with a 162% increase in steel 
(to 3.2 million tons), 1334% jump in 
electricity, a 100% jump in cement, In 
washing machines alone, Australia’s ap- 
pliance makers have gone from 6,500 
units in 1948 to 181,400 last year. 

Q Exports are up to $1.9 billion annually, 
with a 220% increase in minerals, them- 
selves a $1 billion industry. At the same 
time, imports have been held to $1.8 bil- 
lion as Australia supplies more of its own 
needs. 

@ Population has grown at the rate of 
2.2% annually, helped by a liberal immi- 
gration policy that has brought nearly 
1,500,000 new Australians into the land 
since 1947 (Time, Nov. 2). 

Help for Free Enterprise. A large part 
of the credit for the growth goes to Prime 
Minister Menzies’ government, which had 
the great good sense to help private en- 
terprise uncover the riches of the country. 
A basic move by Menzies’ Liberal govern- 
ment was to ensure peace with Australia’s 
strike-inclined unions. Under the Labor 
government that preceded Menzies’ Lib- 
erals, Australia’s key unions, then mainly 
Red-dominated, all but paralyzed the na- 
tion by strikes. The situation became so 
bad during a Red-organized coal strike 
that the government ordered army troops 
to man the mines. 

Menzies strengthened the powers of 
arbitration courts, also worked hard for 
better working conditions and labor-man- 
agement relations. Result: Australia is 
now enjoying its quietest industrial rela- 
tions in 24 years with only 185,000 work- 
ing days lost from strikes in the first six 
months of 1959 v. 1,100,000 in 1956. 


Australian News Bureau 
OPENING OF SNOWY MountTAINs Power STATION 


"The whole face of the land is being changed." 


Immigration to crack production bottle- 
necks and bring new blood to the iso- 
lated country was another big factor. A 
third was a huge public works program 
that has spent $1.2 billion to standardize 
the nation’s chaotic five-gauge railroad 
system, build new airports, roads, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and heavy 
utilities needed as a foundation for in- 
dustry. The government’s giant $1 billion 
hydroelectric project in the Snowy Moun- 
tains south of Canberra is already pro- 
ducing power, will ultimately generate 
3,000,000 kw. and provide 1,800,000 acre 
feet of irrigation water for the states of 
Victoria and New South Wales. 

The Menzies government wooed both 
domestic and foreign capital with tax 
concessions, Overseas capital was lured 
with such attractions as no capital gains 
tax, guarantees of repatriation of profits 
and assurances that the capital itself could 
be repatriated. Some critics argued that 
the breaks were too big. Menzies’ answer 
is that the benign investment climate has 
encouraged so many businessmen to re- 
invest that 259% of Australia’s national 
income is plowed right back into new 
expansion. 

The Race to Invest. Foreign capital 
for every sort of enterprise has come in 
since 1954 at the rate of $225 million 
annually, some 85% of it from Britain 
and the U.S. Britain is still Australia’s 
biggest partner, but the U.S. is coming 
up fast. In 1948 the U.S. had only $115 
million invested in Australia; today the 
kitty amounts to $670 million, and the 
forecast is for $1 billion in U.S. capital 
by the end of 1960. All told, 880 U.S. 
firms now do business in Australia, How 
well they do is evident from the sta- 
tistics: a ten-year profit of $477 million, 
or better than 400% realized on the 
original 1948 investment. 

No fewer than four U.S. automakers, 
Willys, Ford, Chrysler and General Mo- 
tors, are scrambling for shares of the 
growing auto market. G.M.’s Holden sub- 
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The tanner who wouldn’t give up 


The late William B. was a tanner, 
as were his father and grandfather. 
From them, he inherited an old- 
country regard for quality and a 
tenacity that were to make him an 
expert leathermaker. In the family’s 
small Wisconsin tannery, he served 
his apprenticeship splitting, shaving, 
staking and finishing leather. 

As his experience grew, so did the 
company. But not until 1912, when 
William B. became president of the 
company, did its production really 
get rolling. Sales of harness and shoe 
leather passed the million dollar 
mark. Then, at the peak of the com- 
pany’s prosperity, the tanning in- 
dustry plummeted—the automobile 
and mechanized farm machinery had 
arrived, wiping out the need for 
harness leather. Undaunted, William 





Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets « 


B. weathered the industry recession 
by turning his company’s entire 
output to the manufacture of shoe 
leather. 

Business was good. In fact, very 
good—until the depression. Again, 
sales dived. It looked as though 
the company would have to close. 

But William B. was stubborn—he 
wouldn’t give up. He turned for help 
to The First National Bank of 
Chicago, his company’s bank since 
1910. Although he was already in 
substantial debt to us, Division G 
officers recognized his potential as 
well as his plight. Instead of asking 
him for repayment, we lent William 
B. the additional money he needed 
—bringing the total to more than 
$1,500,000. With this assistance, 
he pulled the company through 


the Thirties to financial survival. 

And how it survived ! The company 
has become a leader in the modern 
merchandising of leather, advanced 
production methods and tanning re- 
search. Very likely the shoes you're 
wearing now are made of leather 
tanned by this fine firm. 

We have many similar relationships 
of long standing with other prominent 
firms in all areas of industry. For the 
officers in our Commercial Banking 
Department's 10 Divisions are alert 
to growth potential. And because each 
officer serves one group of industries 
exclusively, constantly studying its 
developments, you get down to busi- 
ness quickly. 

So, whether you're in tanning or 
transportation, this bank is at your 
service. Call us today. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.L.C 





Signals from Space 


A boy can now hear sounds that you were able to hear only in your dreams. Today a 
boy can actually hear signals from space! A tiny beacon (left) has been developed 
by Melpar to ride far above the earth, sending back tales of achievement from missiles 
and satellites. IMAGINEERING at Melpar will turn many of your dreams into realities. 
Because Melpar is constantly expanding its capacity for original conception, design, 
and production of advanced defense and space exploration projects. 


MELPAR * inc 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


For detalis on provocative job openings in Advanced Scientific Engineering Areas, write to: Professional Employment 
Supervisor, 3602 Arlington Bivd., Falis Church, Virginia, in historic Fairfax County, 10 miles from Washington, DB. C. 
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Sydney Morning Herald 
Prime MINISTER MENZ 


Out went the welcome mot. 





sidiary began in 1948 to produce a small 
car for Aussie markets, sells 100,000 units 
annually and posted a profit last year 
of $34 million. National Dairy Products 
Corp. this year spent $1,600,000 on new 
plant, was able to declare a $1,800,000 
profit, which covered its entire new in- 
vestment. The story is the same for Cleve- 
land’s Lincoln Electric Co., which has 
nailed down 50% of the market for heavy 
electrical welding machinery: last year it 
gave its 148 employees $117,000 under 
a profit-sharing plan (Lincoln's employ- 
ment waiting list: 2,000 people), has just 
opened a new $2,700,000 plant in Syd- 
ney and is working on still more ex- 
pansion plans. 

Handsome Profits. The one complaint 
that Aussies have about foreign capital 
is the lack of opportunity for local partici- 
pation in the new companies. Only about 
40 of the U.S. manufacturing subsidiaries 
are publicly owned, and of these only 
eleven have some degree of Australian 
ownership. But the Aussie who invests in 
a domestic company can make handsome 
profits on his own. In a land that is turn- 
ing out its own diesel engines, railroad 
cars, jet aircraft and transistor radios, 
stocks are an investor's dream. Ansett 
Transport Industries, Clyde Industries 
(engineering), Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd. (steel) are all up 50% in a year, 
while Colonial Sugar Refining has jumped 
70% and Rothmans Ltd. (cigarettes) a 
whacking 320%. 

The breadth and vitality of Australia’s 
growing economy came clear over the 
past two years when the price of wool, 
that onetime boom-or-bust commodity, 
tumbled sharply on world markets. Ex- 
port income from raw materials fell by 
20%. But there was no severe recession, 
because industry, which now accounts for 
38% of Australia’s exports (v. 40% for 
wool), moved steadily ahead. As New 
York Stock Exchange President Keith 
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Funston said recently after a trip to Aus- 
tralia: “They're more American than 
Americans, It is very much the way we 
were in this country about the turn of 
the century.” 


INDUSTRY 
Synthetic Rivalry 


One day in February 1955, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, then board chairman of De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., received 
shocking news. General Electric Co. had 
succeeded in making a synthetic diamond. 
Hastily, the world’s diamond king con- 
ferred with De Beers’ top officials, finally 
said: “If it must be, then De Beers must 
do it too. We cannot stick our heads in 
the sand.”’ Last week De Beers finally did 
it; the company announced that it had 
developed a synthetic diamond to com- 
pete with G.E.’s highly successful man- 
made stones as industrial abrasives. 

Actually, De Beers turned out the first 








synthetic diamonds in 1958, but it kept | 


this a secret while it hustled to get a jump 
on G.E, on patents. It filed provisional 
patent applications all over the world, in- 
cluding the U.S. where G.E. had no pat- 
ent. The Defense Department had placed 
a secrecy ban on the G.E. process. only 
lifted it last September. The ban prevent- 
ed G.E. from receiving a final patent that 
would have made their process a matter 
of public record. 

De Beers, however, could not file per- 
manent patent application on its process 
until it was sure that it could produce 
the synthetics on a sustained commercial 
basis. While De Beers continued work on 
the project, G.E. was taking approximate- 
ly 10% of the U.S. industrial-diamond 
market away from De Beers’ natural in- 
dustrial stones, indicated that it could 
supply half of the U.S. market for indus- 
trial diamonds. Synthetics are not only 
priced lower than natural stones, but 
manufacturers say that in many cases 
they are substantially more efficient. 

When De Beers perfected its process 
so that it could produce stones in com- 
mercial quantities, the company filed final 
applications in 48 different countries. Two 
weeks ago, after De Beers had posted 
its final application in Washington, G.E. 
broke a five-year silence, broadly outlined 
how its process works. 

De Beers’ Chairman Harry Oppenhei- 
mer, who took over when his father died 
in 1957, says he will not produce the syn- 
thetic stones unless it becomes “economi- 
cally necessary."’ The diamond combine 
prefers to concentrate on its monopoly on 
gems and natural industrial stones, devel- 
oped its process to prevent any other syn- 
thetic-diamond producer from drastically 
undercutting natural industrial diamond 
prices. Despite De Beers’ discovery, G.E. 
has a long head start, is improving its 
stones. It disclosed last week that it had 
developed a diamond material that can be 
used in metal-bonded wheels, a use that 
was not possible before. Ideally, Oppen- 
heimer sees “an expanded world market, 
in which both the natural and the syn- 
thetic product could coexist.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Air Force Lieut. General Wil- 
liam E. Hall, 52, Commanding General, 
Continental Air Command, and Margue- 
rite (‘Maggie’) Higgins Hall, 39, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune: a second child, first 
daughter; in Washington, Name: Linda 
Marguerite. Weight: 8 lbs. 





Married. Gloria Davy, 28, Brooklyn- 
born Negro soprano who made her debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera as Aida; and 
Herman Penningsfield Jr., 28, Swiss fin- 
ancier; she for the second time, he for the 
first; in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Died. Maximilian Adelbert Baer, 50, 
perpetually clowning prizefighter who won 
66 out of 80 fights (51 knockouts) by 
haphazard training and a walloping right, 
delighted in knocking out Nazi Germany's 
prize sportsman Max Schmeling in 1933, 
won the world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship from Primo Carnera in 1934 but lost 
it a year later to James J. Braddock, went 
to Hollywood where in movies, radio and 
TV he capitalized on his fighting career; 
of a heart attack; in Hollywood. 


Died. Vice Admiral Edward Lull Coch- 
rane (ret.), 67, lifelong naval ship de- 
signer who rose to chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Ships in World War II, helped 


| boost naval strength from 400 to 15,000 


combat vessels; of a heart ailment; in 
New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Heitor Villa-Lobos, 72, self- 


| taught, prolific Brazilian composer who 


| combined the counterpoint of Bach with 


the vigorous rhythms of native Brazilian 
music in more than 2,000 works ( Bachi- 
anas Brasileiras, Seréstas), gloried in the 
fact that he constantly shifted his style, 
followed no one line of development or 
school, founded the Brazilian National 
Academy of Music, directed massive cho- 
ruses drawn from all levels of the pop- 
ulation; in Rio de Janeiro. In a life of 
strenuous activity, Villa-Lobos lived up to 
his own code: “Life is a gamble, and I’m 
for gambling.” He voyaged for nine years 


| in the Amazon jungle to track down hid- 


den native music. 


Died. Alfonso Lépez Pumarejo, 73, 
two-term (1934-38. 1942-45) President of 
Colombia, who pushed through a series of 
economic reforms, tried to mediate be- 
tween Liberals and Conservatives in Co- 


| lombia’s bloody civil war but was forced 


into exile (1952) by Conservative mobs 
who burned his home; in London, where 
he was serving as ambassador after return- 
ing to favor. 


Died. Dr. Sara Murray Jordan, 75, ex- 
pert on digestive disorders (Good Food 
for Bad Stomachs) who treated eminent 
but harassed patients (Columnist West- 
brook Pegler, ex-Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy and his son Senator John); in 
Boston. 
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Wrangler's World 


THe Wispom oF tHE West (320 pp.|— 
Bertrand Russell—Doubleday ($12.50). 


In a prodigious feat of analysis, nar- 
rative and condensation, Bertrand Russell 
has compressed the history of Western 
philosophy into 320 pages. (In a 1946 
volume, he took nearly three times as 
much space.) As ground bait in the chill- 
ing stream of philosophic speculation, the 
publishers have sprinkled 500  illustra- 
tions, half of them in color, through this 
volume. From Thales (circa 624-546 
B.C.), about whom little is known, to 
Whitehead and Wittgenstein, both of 
whom the author knew well, Russell tells 
something of the life as well as the ideas 
of the hundred-odd philosophers who have 
helped to make the mind of the West. 
Says he: “The current trend towards 
more and fiercer specialisms is making 
men forget their intellectual debts to 
their forbears.” 

In the Arena. It is an exciting, if ex- 
acting spectator sport to see a spirited 
logician in broken-field running (using 
the split-hair formation) tear through a 
platoon of Platonists or a squad of school- 
men. Russell puts living and dead phi- 
losophers in the same intellectual arena. 
Turning to 6th century B.C. Greece, for 
example, he respects Anaximander’s in- 
tuition that man is biologically related 
to fish, but laughs at his injunction 
that therefore man should not eat fish. 
“Whether our brethren of the deep cher- 
ish equally delicate sentiments towards 
us is not recorded,” Russell snuffles in 
a donnish gibe. It is almost as if the 
Greek fellow were declining the Dover 
sole as guest of the author at Trinity 
High Table. 

In a lively 19th century dispute with 
Hegel, Russell triumphs over the pon- 
derous metaphysics of German idealism. 
In this victory can be heard the thud of 
Dr. Johnson's boot against the stone in 
the good doctor’s celebrated refutation 
of Bishop Berkeley’s notion that matter 
is something in one’s mind. 

As for Marx, Author Russell demol- 
ishes the Red bogeyman not only for 
sociological or economic errors but for 
his faults in epistemology (theory of 
knowledge). Unfortunately, the power of 
logic stands somewhat diminished when 
Russell is bound to mention, almost as 
an afterthought, that “nearly half the 
world today is governed by states that 
put implicit trust in Marx’s theories.” 

All the Queen's Tutors. Some fairly 
surprising personal views emerge from 
Russell’s book. His aristocratic father 
had wanted him brought up an agnostic. 
Orphaned at three, he was made a ward 
of Queen Victoria’s court, but all the 
Queen’s tutors and all the Queen’s nan- 
nies couldn't put Bertrand’s faith to- 
gether. By the time he left Cambridge 
in 1894, a philosopher and high Wrangler 
(the university's term for top mathe- 
maticians ), he was close to what his father 
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had wanted him to be, and since then, 
Rationalist Russell has frequently at- 
tacked religion. All the more notable is 
his conclusion that science can never say 
what ought to be done. In this view, the 
reader can find a reproach to the Aubris 
of today’s vociferous army of scientist- 
prophets, notably the late Albert Einstein 
in the l J.B.S. Haldane in Britain, 
Joliot-Curie in France. 

Logic, argues Russell, cannot provide a 
man with a set of ethical beliefs. Russell 
does not even claim. to know why he 
himself believes in the virtue of free in- 
quiry, though logic can tell him the im- 
plications of such a belief: “If, for ex- 
ample, it is held that one should act with 








Bob Crone—Annan 
PHILOSOPHER RUSSELL 
2,500 years in split-hair formation. 


honesty, then this does not depend on 
the size, shape or color of those with 
whom one happens to be dealing. In this 
sense, then, the ethical problem gives rise 
to the conception of the brotherhood of 
man. It is a view first stated explicitly 
in the ethical doctrine of stoicism, and 
later found its way into Christianity.” 

The Four Unreasons. A Christian will 
object that the doctrine is in Christianity 
because its founder, no Stoic, put it there. 
But many of Russell's judgments might 
be echoed by the Christian faith, nota- 
bly his disdain for the existentialism of 
France’s Jean Paul Sartre. “Poetic vague- 
ness and linguistic extravagance,” sput- 
ters Russell, who sees freedom “in a 
knowledge of how nature works [ where- 
as| the existentialist finds it in an in- 
dulgence of his moods.” Russell may or 
may not be pleased to find the same 
thought expressed in the Bible.* 

For two generations, Russell's skeptical 








A fool hath no delight in understanding, but 
that his heart may discover [i.¢., 
itself” (Proverbs 18:2). 


uncover } 


prejudices have had their share in de- 
populating the church in Britain; now 
he can occasionally be seen looking in its 
direction with the suspicion that perhaps 
that is where the body of ethics lies 
buried. His refutation of Plato's ethics, 
which tended to equate virtue with knowl- 
edge, is a case in point. Men who know 
most, suggests Russell (who knows a great 
deal), are not necessarily the best men. 

Skeptic Russell also speaks far more 
respectfully of medieval scholastics such 
as Duns Scotus and William of Occam 
than he does of the modern West’s fash- 
ionable philosophers, most of whom, in 
their different ways, have abdicated man’s 
proudest aspiration, which is to know 
what is what. Marxist and pragmatist 
agree that truth depends not on what is 
said, but on who says it—and why and 
when and with what results—so that for 
Americans who have accepted the notions 
of William James and John Dewey, no 
less than for Nikita Khrushchev, truth is 
apt to be just a matter of whose ox is 
gored. Britain’s logical positivists, who 
believe that philosophy can never reach 
beyond semantics, are engaged in the 
self-devouring enterprise of proving their 
right to say less and less about fewer and 
fewer things. 

In the face of these affronts to the 
honor of human reason, Russell looks 
wistfully at the philosophers of the Gre- 
cian archipelago of 2,500 years ago. Phi- 
losophy, says Russell, must continue to 
deal with “impractical” questions. such 
as the meaning of life (“if indeed it have 
any at all”), which few boys, fewer men, 
and—on the record—no women have ever 
worried about for very long. 


Son of P.P, 


Return To Peyton Prace (256 pp.)— 
Grace Metalious—Messner ($3.95). 


Whatever the inspiration that sent a 
flat-wheeled caboose clattering after Au- 
thor Metalious’ steam-powered first novel, 
Peyton Place, the sequel bears all the 
marks of a book whacked together on 
a long weekend. The original novel re- 
quired readers interested only in literary 
privy-peeping to wear out their forefin- 
gers spelling through long passages de- 
voted, with some success, to such matters 
as scene-setting and characterization. Re- 
turn has little more scene-setting than 
a limerick, and the characterization is 
negligible. The meat of the book is as 
strong-flavored as bear steak—‘Jennifer 
lay awake in the dark, smiling. She 
touched the welts on her thighs, running 
her fingers over them hard so that the 
pain burned all through her and her teeth 
gleamed white in the dark room.” 

Jennifer, the flagellant with fluorescent 
molars, is a new character. But her leering 
mother-in-law, who crouches by a hot-air 
register listening to the merry whack of 
belt on flesh, is an old friend from the 
first novel. So is Heroine Allison Mac- 
Kenzie, the girl author who writes by day 
and wrongs by night. Like Author Me- 
talious, she produces a bestseller about 
a meretricious little New England town, 
and is all but drummed out of it by 
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indignant neighbors. Her fatherly old pub- 
lisher comforts her in the best way he 
knows how, and he certainly knows how. 
Does Allison love happily ever after? Of 
course not; an auto accident puts the 
publisher out of print and Allison into 
the hospital. But there are still plenty 
of unusual Krafft-Ebing case histories and 
lots of stones unturned in New England's 
granite hills, with novels beneath each 
one of them. 


Power, Principles & Policy 


AmeRrICA THE Vinciste (306 pp.|—Em- 
met John Hughes—Doubleday ($3.95). 


Is the stance of the U.S. in world affairs 
merely that of preserver of the status 
quo? Is U.S. foreign policy enmeshed in 
sion, maladroit in method and impo- 
tent to achieve its stated ends? 

Poised between exhortation and rebuke, 
America the Vincible offers unflattering 
answers to these and other significant 
questions. Author Emmet John Hughes 





chief of correspondents in Time Inc.'s 
Foreign News Service, and sometime 
(1952 campaign, 1953, and 1956 cam- 





paign) speechwriter for Dwight Eisen- 
hower, clearly hopes to get his fellow citi- 
zens to face the errors of the past so that 
they may grapple more knowingly with 
the realities of the future. Paradoxically 
the book’s existence seems to refute some 
of its charges. If the great debate on 
America’s international aims had sunk to 
“a stammering of scarcely sensible noises,” 
as Author Hughes asserts, he would have 
no audience to address. If latter-day U.S. 
foreign policy had failed as persistently 
as Author Hughes argues it has. there 
would be no great expectations to invoke 
or disappoint, either at home or abroad. 
Waves of Myth. As Hughes sees it, 
American diplomacy, especially under the 
late John Foster Dulles, failed in three 
major ways: 1) Pursuing desirable but 
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impracticable aims. Example: advocating 
“liberation” of the Eastern Europe sat- 
ellites. 2) Pursuing contradictory aims. 
Example: aiding rebel Indonesian army 
oficers while maintaining ostensibly ami- 
cable relations with President Sukarno. 
;) Equating mere proclamation with pol- 
icy. Example: the Eisenhower Doctrine 
for the Middle East. an attempt to scare 
off Soviet infiltration that, in Author 
Hughes's opinion, failed. 

Too often 





as Hughes sees it, waves of 
popular illusion have swamped U.S. state- 
craft. For example. since war is linked 
with force, U.S. folklore arbitrarily di- 
vorces the reality of power from the poli- 
tics of peace. Yet. Hughes argues: “Power 
plus principles equals policy.’ 
“myths” Author Hughes finds damaging: 
the notion that a free society is intrinsi- 
cally strong, a tyranny intrinsically weak; 
that economic progress assures political 
stability; that any division of nations is 
between good and evil. 

Peter Piperisms. The national fear of 
secret diplomacy has become “suspicion 
of any diplomacy.” This, in turn, lies at 
the core of what Hughes regards as the 
greatest U.S. diplomatic shortcoming of 
the past decade, the “evading” of direct 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. Au- 
thor Hughes seems to find Soviet diplo- 
matic maneuvers venturesome, flexible and 
imaginative, however brutal, and Ameri- 
can diplomacy uninventive. bumbling and 
myopic, however decent. He pays un- 
grudging respect to the Marshall Plan and 
U.S. intervention in Korea and Lebanon, 
but he dismisses the concepts of “libera- 
tion,” “containment” and “massive retali- 
ation” as semantic pacifiers. 

America the Vincible couches its philip- 
pics in an aphoristic style of baroque den- 
sity, alliteratively peppered with Peter 
Piperisms, e.g., “Many myths thus made 
the marvelous mirage.” But its basic mes- 
sage is simple and fervent: the U.S. must 
think its way through to the right an- 
swers, for “our nation lives under no be- 
nign dispensation from such tragedy as 
has tormented and broken empires of 
past ages.” 








Song of the Kamikaze 


THE LiBeRATION OF THE PHILIPPINES 
(338 pp.) —Samuel Eliot Morison— 
Atlantic-Little, Brown ($6.50). 


Two kamikaze planes had splashed close 
by destroyer Walke when a third crashed 
into the bridge, drenching her skipper, 
Commander George F. Davis, with gaso- 
line. For a moment, he burned like a 
torch. Sailors near him smothered the 
flames and he exhorted officers and men 
to save the ship. While still on his feet 
he saw Walke’s guns destroy a fourth 
kamikaze. Finally he consented to be car- 
ried below; a f hours later he died. 





few 

The valor, sufferingeand death of Com- 
mander Davis on Jan. 6, 1945, three days 
before the troop landings at Lingayen 
Gulf, Luzon, were to be duplicated by 
scores of other Navy officers and men in 
the seven-month liberation of the Philip- 
pines. With the backbone of its naval 
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President of Alas- 
ka’s only bonded 
public warehouse, 
founder and first 
president of the All- 
2 Alaska Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. 
John M. Anderson 
recently purchased his first Rambler 
—a station wagon—in Wisconsin, 
drove it to his Anchorage home via 
the Alaska Highway. His report: 
“4200 MILES TO ANCHORAGE... 
NO TROUBLE, NO RATTLES, NO SQUEAKS” 
"The Alaska Highway is a 
good gravel road but it is 
rough and dusty and there 
are lots of mountain grades 
and hills enroute. A superb 
test for any make of auto— 
mobile...4200 miles from 
Wisconsin to Anchorage and 
we had no difficulty what-— 
soever with our Rambler. 
Not one bit of tire trouble, 
motor trouble, automobile 
trouble...no rattles and no 
squeaks in the car. This is 
certainly a tremendous 
accomplishment, for I 
cannot say that about any 
other car." 
Now see the one compact car backed 
by ten years and 25 billion owner- 
driven miles, 
Rambler for 
1960, You 
save on 
price, gas, 
and resale, 
Enjoy easier 
turning, a . 
parking. Stretch-out room for six 
big adults. Drive the new standard 
of basic excellence ... Rambler 6 
or V-8. 
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| power snapped in the historic Battle of 
Leyte Gulf (Time, Nov. 10, 1958), the 
Japanese turned full power on their last 
| desperate tactic, the suicidal kamikaze 
corps. If books had theme songs, the 
kamikaze Song of the Warrior might 
serve as an apt motif for this 13th volume 
of Samuel Eliot Morison’s massive U.S. 
naval history of World War II: 


In serving on the seas, be a corpse 
saturated with water. 

In serving on land, be a corpse covered 
with weeds. 

In serving the sky, be a corpse that 
challenges the clouds. 

Let us all die close by the side of our 
sovereign. 


During the Luzon operations, almost 
2,000 U.S. and Australian Navymen were 
killed by the kamikaze pilots. During the 
Philippines campaign, one in four kami- 
kazes damaged a target; one in 33 sank 
a ship. 

Ashore, military operations moved on 
schedule, though not with the deceptive 
ease of Historian Morison’s brisk and 
necessarily brief account. In Manila alone, 
20,000 Japanese fought house-to-house 
to the death. Except for Leyte, the Japa- 
nese never made any concerted attacks on 
U.S. beachheads, and this undoubtedly 
speeded the pace of the campaigns. After 
Luzon was secured, 38 major and minor 
landings were launched in 44 days, a 
record for amphibious operations unlikely 
ever to be challenged. If U.S. troops 
paid for their victories (761 killed in 
Mindanao), the Japanese overpaid stag- 
geringly for their defeats (25,000 killed 
in Mindanao). 

By summer of 1945, Japanese naval 
power was bottled up in its own home 
waters. After months and years of island 
hopping, soldiers and sailors alike felt 
the elation of the coming kill. Yet South 
Pacific veterans also felt twinges of pe- 
culiar melancholy, which Historian Mori- 
son subtly senses and records: “You might 
be sick of the magnificent scenery, hate 
the steaming climate, and loathe the 
squawks of the white cockatoos; but 
something of you had been left behind, 
irrevocably; and you hated to think of 
the jungle taking over roads and air- 
strips . . . As Virgil makes Aeneas de- 
plore the city he had left and lost for- 
ever: iam seges est ubi Troia fuit—now 
corn grows where Troy was.’” 


Clothes Make Mankind 


THE ImporTANCE OF WEARING CLOTHES 
(349 pp.)—Lawrence Langner—Hast- 
ings House ($7.50). 


A Supreme Court Justice in a steam 
bath is divested not only of shirt, shorts, 
socks, shoes, pants, and robe of office, 
but of his authority. So argues Author 
Lawrence Langner, director of the Theatre 
Guild, authority on patent law and, in 
this volume, theorist on the use and abuse 
| of clothes. Writes Langner, with the fervor 
of a textile magnate enjoying a martini 
after a board meeting: If it were not for 
the invention of clothes, “there would be 
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DUKE OF BAVARIA (CIRCA 1658) 
Fine for sunbathing, bad for sex. 


precious little religion, government, socie- 
ty, law and order, [or] morals.” 

Author Langner’s point is not that 
without clothes everyone would be too 
cold, too hot, or too bug-bitten to worry 
about such matters. Nor is it entirely 
that cops would look just like bookies— 
tattoos could take care of that. The au- 
thor is a disciple of the late Psychologist 
Alfred Adler, inventor of the universal 
inferiority complex. It is Langner’s ex- 
trapolation of the master’s work that man 
clothes himself in order to feel superior— 
to the beasts by hiding his apparatus 
for procreation and excretion, and to 
other men by putting on the dog. 

Some of the theoretical garments the 
author weaves have holes in astonishing 
places. He speculates, for instance, that 
the brutish-looking Neanderthalers may 
have vanished because the wearing of 
clothes (or animal skins) shifted atten- 
tion from muscular development to facial 
beauty. Finding no such refinements in 
members of their own race, Langner sug- 
gests, beauty-conscious Neanderthalers 
may have mated with other, more comely 
dawn men. This argument violates the 
Wart Hog Principle; one Neanderthaler 
probably looked just dandy to another. 

Fortunately, the author has done all 
his really important theorizing in italics, 
which makes skipping easy. The book 
abounds in photographs of such artifacts 
as farthingales, voodoo masks and _ in- 
flatable brassiéres, and (for scholarly 
contrast) there are photos showing peo- 
ple wearing no clothes at all. In a 
memorable chapter, the author decides 
that nudism is fine for sunbathing, bad 
for sex; the trouble is that it is all 
hide, no seek. 
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all over the world, 
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| $j orsky helicopters have carried more cargo 





Sikorsky Aircraft, the pioneer producer of direct 
lift aireraft, has introduced a new dimension in 
short haul transport with its versatile helicop- 
ters. Operating independently of highways, air- 
ports, piers and surface obstacles, Sikorsky 


than all others combined. 


helicopters are supplanting many conventional 
means of transportation. Soon Sikorsky TURBO- 
COPTERS—bigger, faster, more economical— 
will be ready to serve your community or your 
business in countless ways. For details write: 


IKO RSKY AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut, U.S.A, 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Happy Anniversary. On their 13th an- 
niversary, Husband David Niven and Wife 
Mitzi Gaynor remember their premarital 
hotel room in a mattress farce that is 
slick, sleazy, but hilarious. 

They Came to Cordura. Gary Cooper 
on another western road, but this time 
the villain is cowardice, and the show- 
down involves not the fall of a body but 
the rise of a soul. 

Pillow Talk. Flighty feathers fluttering 
around Hollywood's Box Office Champs 
Rock Hudson and Doris Day, with al- 
most all the flurry caused by topnotch 
Comic Tony Randall. 

Career. The nerve chart of a  stage- 
struck ex-soldier who goes from cliché 
to cliché, saved by Anthony Franciosa’s 
tingling performance. 

The FBI Story. A quick-triggered ac- 
count of Gemen under fire, somewhat 
muffled by Agent Jimmy Stewart’s home 
life. 

The Magician (Swedish). A fascinating 
potpourri of murky symbols, cerie images 
and fleshy scenes by Writer-Director Ing- 
mar Bergman. 

North by Northwest. Adman Cary 
Grant tangles unwittingly with Spy Ring- 
leader James Mason, succumbs to Double 
Agent Eva Marie Saint, winds up the 
hero of this thoroughly entertaining Hitch- 
cock-and-bull story. 

Diary of Anne Frank. An unforgettable 
drama. 
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TELEVISION 


Wed., Nov. 25 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).* When an anonymous letter fingers 
a top-rank scientist as a Communist and 
delays his security clearance, he launches 
an investigation of his own, discovers 
some shocking facts. Security Risk stars 
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: Larry Gates. 
« Thurs., Nov. 26 
Macy's Thanksgiving Day Parade 
(NBC, 11 a.m.-12 noon). The 33rd an- 


nual procession features giant balloons, 
gaudy floats, costumed marchers, and 
Shirley Temple. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Ac- 
tresses Ann Todd and Angela Lansbury 
lead an all-British cast through an Aus- 
tralian murder trial in The Grey Nurse 
Said Nothing. 


Fri., Nov. 27 

The Special Tonight Series (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). A kiddie-land department 
= store Santa believes he is the real Claus. 
} Miracle on 34th Street, a rewrite of the 
1947 movie, stars Ed Wynn, Peter Lind 
Hayes and Mary Healy. 

Westinghouse Lucille Ball—Desi Arnaz 
Show (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Lucy and Desi 
in Japan. 
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Sat., Nov. 28 
John Gunther's High Road (ABC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). New York—the Day People, 
the Night People visits some of Manhat- 
tan’s nifty nooks and creepy crannies. 
Guide: Walter Winchell. 


* All times E.S.T. 
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Sun., Novy. 29 

Conquest (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). First of 
a two-part report on underwater explora- 
tion, The Bottom of the Sea is made 
fathomable with the help of Navy Scien- 
tists Robert Dietz, Jacques Piccard and 
Andreas Rechnitzer. 

Art Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf 
(ABC, 5-6 p.m.). A repeat of last season's 
charming take-off on the Prokofiev classic. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
Part I of a two-part report, Poland on a 
Tightrope. 

Sunday Showcase (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Presentation of The National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences Awards, with 
winning numbers performed by Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Nat King Cole, Van Cliburn, Duke 
Ellington. Color. 

Mon., Noy. 30 

Shirley Temple's Storybook (ABC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Rapunzel stars Carol 
(Blue Denim) Lynley, Agnes Moorehead, 
Alexander Scourby. 

Alcoa Theater (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
A corrupt party boss (David Brian) gets a 
former alcoholic (Cliff Robertson) nomi- 
nated for Governor in Shadow of Evil. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


The Miracle Worker. Anne Bancroft 
and twelve-year-old Patty Duke bring such 
intensity and skill to Child Helen Keller's 
terrifying but triumphant fight for light 
that the show, despite its faults, is fre- 
quently great theater. 

Heartbreak House. Shaw’s picture of 
Europe's pre-World War I leisure class, if 
wordy and sprawling, is also witty and 
brilliant, while several members of a cast 
that includes Maurice Evans, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard, Diane Cilento 
are brilliant too. 

Take Me Along. A_ nostalgic mood 
musical made from O'Neill’s Ah, Wilder- 
ness! and made the brighter by Jackie 
Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie 
and Robert Morse. 

At the Drop of a Hat. With perfect 
timing and teamwork, England's Joke- 
and-Jingle Experts Michael Flanders and 
Donald Swann offer the season’s most 
sophisticated fun. 

Among the holdovers from last season, 
A Raisin in the Sun still peers with tender- 
ness into Chicago’s Harlem; La Plume 
de Ma ante maintains its Gallic gallop; 
My Fair Lady and The Music Man top 
the list of musical comedies. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Longest Day, by Cornelius Ryan. 
Crisp writing and detailed reporting of 
World War II's D-day make this one of 
the most tautly exciting of the “day” 
books. 

The West-Going Heart, by Eleanor Rug- 
gles. A warm biography of Folk Poet 
Vachel Lindsay, whose boomlay-booming 
verse, now mostly ignored, was once the 
rage of the college lecture circuit. 

In the Days of McKinley, by Marga- 
ret Leech. Pulitzer Prizewinner Leech's 
thoughtful recollection of a widely loved 
President who remained as colorless as a 
leader as he was gentle as a man. 


The Anger of Achilles: Homer's Iliad, 
translated by Robert Graves. The most 
charming English translation of the classic 
poem since Pope's, interpreted by Graves 
as satirical entertainment. 

James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. A 
Ulyssean portrait, fashioned out of minute 
detail, of the purposefully enigmatic au- 
thor, here demystified but not debunked. 

Krishna Fluting, by John Berry. In this 
cleverly written comic novel, Quakers in 
India find that not all love is brotherly. 

The Treatment Man, by William Wie- 
gand. A skillfully written novel about a 
prison riot that is also a prickly parable of 
power and evil. 

The Mansion, by William Faulkner. The 
final installment of a wild, grim-comic tril- 
ogy (its predecessors: The Hamlet, The 
Town), in which Flem, the worst of the 
Snopeses, gets his due in death. 

Edison, by Matthew Josephson. A brisk 
biography of the man who became a 
world symbol of Yankee ingenuity. 

The Armada, by Garrett Mattingly. A 
clear and perceptive account of Spain’s 
great naval campaign against Elizabeth's 
England and of the stormy political and 
religious climate in which it was fought. 

The Stones of Florence, by Mary Mc- 
Carthy. An account of a great city’s past 
calamities and surviving glories, written 
in some of the year’s most readable prose. 

Poems, by Boris Pasternak, translated 
by Eugene M. Kayden. Though the lan- 
guage curtain sometimes reduces the po- 
et’s lyric song to schoolboy singsong, this 
translation permits more than a glint of 
Pasternak’s genius to filter through. 

The Return of H*Y*M*A°N K*A°P*- 
L°A*N, by Leo Rosten. The redoubtable 
dunce of the American Night Preparatory 
School for Adults returns to take his place 
in the folklore of immigrant life. 

Beyond Survival, by Max Ways. A care- 
ful, concerned investigation into U.S. for- 
eign policy, which Author Ways considers 
“headed for a dead end.” 

Act One, by Moss Hart. Famed Play- 
wright Hart is a smash hit in a new role— 
that of autobiographer. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
The War Lover, Hersey (5) 
Poor No More, Ruark (8) 
. Dear and Glorious Physician, 

Caldwell (2) 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
Exodus, Uris (3) 
. The Darkness and the Dawn, 
Costain (7) 
. The Devil's Advocate, West (6) 
. Hawaii, Michener 
The Thirteenth Apostle, Vale (9) 


NONFICTION 


Act One, Hart (1) 

The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 

Folk Medicine, Jarvis (5) 

For 2¢ Plain, Golden (4) 

This Is My God, Wouk (3) 

. The Armada, Mattingly (7) 

. The Elements of Style, 

Strunk and White (6) 

. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (8) 

. Groucho and Me, Marx (9) 

. Diplomat, Thayer 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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Now U.S. Savings Bonds are a better buy than ever in 


three important ways: 


@ All Series E and H Bonds bought since June 1, 
1959, now earn 3/47 interest when held to maturity. 


@ Older Bonds will also pay more—an extra 2%, 
from June 1 on, if you hold them to maturity. 


@ All Series E Bonds, old or new, now carry an 
automatic extension privilege; they'll keep paying 
liberal interest for 10 years beyond maturity. 


Three big new dollar benefits that make it smart to buy 
new Bonds—and hang on to the ones you have! 


40 million Americans now own Bonds 
But a good return isn’t the only reason so many people 
buy Bonds. They’ve discovered that there’s no easier, safer, 
more American way to save. 


3 4*interest 


on New U.S. Savings Bonds 
now in effect 


and the Bonds you already own 


are better than ever, too! 


You can buy Bonds automatically, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work; you can buy them at your 
bank; your youngsters can even buy them at school, 
through the School Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Stamps. 


The U.S. Government guarantees that the cash value 
of your Bonds cannot drop; it can only grow. And if your 
Bonds should be lost, stolen, or destroyed, the Treasury 
will replace them free. 


Finally, every Bond you buy does a big job for America. 
Because today peace costs money—money for military 
strength and for science; and money saved by individuals 
to keep our economy sound. 


Your Bonds help provide this money—help America 
keep the peace. So, to build a brighter future for yourself 
and your family—and to protect it—save with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. They’re better than ever. 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


SAVE WITH U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation, 
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Shown here—sizzling T-bone steaks done in 55 seconds, potatoes baked in 5 
minutes, frozen broccoli defrosted and cooked in 4 minutes. Radarange® 
electronic oven cooks by microwave, is quick, clean, cool and convenient. 


Ss 


Raytheon electronic oven cooks complete meals in minutes! ™ 


nary advance—cleaner, faster, more efficient. Electronic oven 
cooks in seconds instead of minutes, minutes instead of hours. 
Unique feature: no flame or hot element required. Microwave 
energy penetrates the food, is instantaneously converted to 
heat and cooks both from within and on the surface. 


~~ Cooking by microwave energy is the latest, most modern culi- | 
i 


In hundreds of restaurants, hotels and plant cafeterias the 
Radarange cuts costs, improves food quality, speeds service. 
Housewives prepare delicious, more healthful meals in a frac- 
tion of the time needed by other methods. Another advantage 
is that left-overs or frozen food can be heated in seconds 
without loss of flavor, moisture or appetizing appearance. 





Heart of the Radarange electronic oven is a Raytheon 


magnetron tube which generates the microwave Raytheon, first to introduce microwave cooking, supplies elec- 
Coralia icieaGua ibe Ale. Gaed ia vatars ond tronic systems to leading home appliance manufacturers such 
guided missiles. as Tappan, Hotpoint and Westinghouse. 


Products for consumer and industrial markets are produced 
by seven of thirteen divisions at Raytheon, where electronics 


Excellence tn Elacktonles is building today for a better tomorrow. 





RAYTHEON COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases of electronics, write €. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator 
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SHERATO 


ST. LOUIS: 


Business and pleasure mix delightfully at this 
gay, modern hotel. Its heart-of-downtown loca- 
tion makes it a natural for businessman stopovers. 


Fun-seekers come to sample Dixieland Jazz in 
Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





the new Boulevard Room and Gay-Nineties 
atmosphere in The Gas House Lounge. Enjoy 
this Sheraton luxury next time you're in St. 
Louis. All rooms air-conditioned. 


Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services 








For Reservations 
by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 





NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton Atlantic 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-McAlpin) 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 

PHILADELPHIA 
Shetaton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 

BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 

SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Ina 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton Ina 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. Louis 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 

MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 

NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 


SAM FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotet 


HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
Surfrider 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 

TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 

HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 





